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PREFACE. 



Belieyixg that the liberty^ prosperity^ and happiness 
of our country have their foundation in the morals of 
the people^ I have been induced to set forth in the 
following pages what I conceive to be a summary of the 
most important of their social a!nd political duties ; my 
aim being to show my fellow countrymen in what way 
their conduct^ social and political^ influences their own 
well-beings as well as that of their fellow citizens. I am 
aware that much has already been written on the subject 
of human duty ; but as my views and opinions, on many 
points, may probably differ from many, and as truth on 
any subject is only arrived at by the conflict and com- 
parison of opinions, I hope to serve that cause, at least, 
by their publication, however numerous may be my own 
errors. For many facts and opinions embodied in the 
work I have to acknowledge myself indebted to the 
writings of Jeremy Bentham, John Stuart Mill, George 
Combe, T. Perronet Thompson ; as also to the admirable 
lectures and works on social science by my esteemed friend 
WiUiam EUis. 
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SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 

MORALITY. 



MAN.— HIS MENTAL AND MOEAL NATUKE. 

What is man? and what aee his duties to his 
BROTHER MAN ? are questions tliat seem to lie at the root 
of all morality. 

What he is; is necessary to be known, in order to 
ascertain his capabilities for improvement; although it 
must be briefly stated in this place, as more pertaining to 
other sciences. 

What are his social and political duties? we will 
endeavor to trace in the following pages; however imper- 
fect may be the result of our labors. 

Man jo%*Jca% seems endowed with every quality fitting 
an inhabitant of this world. He has strength to level 
before him the densest forest — ^to cut his pathway through 
the hardest rock — to break down hills — upraise valleys — 
turn rivers from their course; and erect barriers to obstruct 
the progress of the ocean. He has physical strength and 
courage to oppose and master the fiercest animals, and to 
make them contribute to his enjoyments. His unwearied 
labors have converted bog, marsh, wood, and wilderness 
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2 SOCIAL AND POLITICAL MORALITY. 

into fruitful fields teeming with plenty. And with 
materials raised from the depths of earth, he has erected 
wonderous structures of durability and convenience, and 
stupendous monuments of his greatness and folly. 

The proofs of his mental powers are numerous in every 
civilized community. They are seen in his various appli- 
ances of all the materials and powers of nature — ^in his 
ingenious and multifarious constructions for economizing 
time and saving labor— in his wondrous modes of convey- 
ance by sea and land — in his social and political arrange- 
ments — ^his laws, science, art and Hterature; all afford 
proofs innumerable of his ability, his genius, and mental 
application. 

But while these afford abundant proofs of man's collec- 
tive power, he is often seen to be individually weak, ignorant, 
and demoralized; hence the necessity for investigating 
those causes which tend to his individual improvement. 

The physical strength with which he is individually 
endowed, is found to be dependant on the size of his 
muscles, the power of his nerves, the exercise he may have 
taken to develope and strengthen them, and the means he 
may have used for the preservation of his health. 

His mental qualifications, however, would seem to 
depend more on the causes which conspire to develope his 
mental faculties, than in their original power and capacity. 
For we often meet with examples of comparatively small 
developments highly enriched with knowledge and strong in 
virtue; and others of superior mental powers highly vicious 
and almost void of understanding. 

But while such facts show the importance and necessity 
of education, and form the groundwork of our hopes of 
man's social and political progress, other facts as clearly 
prove that were all men subject to the same educational 
influences^ the size, strength and activity of the mental 
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organs^ and peculiarity of temperament, will always give 
their possessor mental advantages. 

By those mental powers are meant the brain and 
nervous system, the senses, the life, blood, and nervous 
power that stimulate the whole to action. 

The brain is the organ on which seems to be impressed 
(more or less durably) the sensations conveyed to it through 
the senses ; which are the great inlets by which all know- 
ledge of things, and of the qualities of things, are con- 
veyed to it. 

If sufficient mental exertion is made to retain the 
sensations conveyed to the brain, the retained impressions 
are called ideas; and on the number and arrangement of 
such ideas, stored up in the memory, wiU man be able to 
think, to reason, and to judge correctly, on the various 
subjects that may be brought before him. 

But though, in this way, man gathers up his knowledge, 
he will form but very imperfect notions of most things 
he perceives, if he has to depend solely on his own obser- 
vations and experience. He must, in fact, be informed of 
the character and properties of most of the existences 
around him, by those who know something of their nature; 
not from their own experience merely, but from the remem- 
bered or recorded experience of those who have made the 
subject their study, and have treasured their observations 
and experience in their works. 

But man has not only the power of storing up ideas, 
or knowledge of various kinds which have been impressed 
upon his brain, but he has also the mental power of recall- 
ing them from the recesses of his memory, and of examining, 
comparing and contrasting them with one another; or with 
objects or ideas at present before him. He likewise pos- 
sesses the power of combining them into an infinitude of ideal 
forms; harmonious or discordant, beautiful or incongruous. 

B 2 



4» SOCIAL AND POLITICAL MOBALITT. 

Thus possessed of these mental powers^ and having the 
knowledge of the past to aid him in his investigations^ man 
goes on observing, experimenting, and discovering new 
facts, and arriving at fresh conclusions; and thus does 
knowledge accumulate from age to age. 

In addition to those intellectual powers, man is endowed 
with moral capacities. In other words, he has portions of 
his brain which prompt him from time to time to acts of 
kindness — ^which cause him to venerate goodness and ex- 
cellence — to entertain a respect for truth — ^and to feel a 
desire in favor of justice. 

But though most men possess these moral powers, 
larger or smaller in size or activity, they are not of them- 
selves sufficient guides for man; being for the most part 
weak and impulsive, and needing the cultivation and con- 
trol of the intellect to direct them aright. In fact they 
need proper training and guidance, in like manner as the 
intellectual faculties need instruction and exercise. They 
need to be individually and separately appealed to, when- 
ever passion or interest would turn them from the path of 
duty; and to be constantly exercised and strengthened, 
till discipline and habit have given them a strong control- 
ing and guiding power. 

Man has likewise a variety of propensities in common 
with other animals ; all of which are highly essential to his 
welfare and happiness, if properly guided and controlled by 
his intellectual and moral powers. But if .these are not pro- 
perly taught, trained, and disciplined, so as to guide his 
passions and feehngs to their legitimate ends, his animal 
nature will be too apt to assume the mastery, and to render 
him contentious, selfish, cruel and ferocious. 

Man, therefore, has within him the capacities of the 
philosopher, ^d the propensities of the savage; and 
whether he shall be one or the other will depend on the 
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position he is placed in^ and the means taken to develope 
the good and control the evil. 

If he is allowed to grow up, uncared for, in the midst 
of ignorant and vicious companions, his mental powers will 
be impressed with their imperfect notions, superstitions, pre- 
judices and vices; and difficult then will be the task of 
eradicating them, and of implanting instead thereof correct 
knowledge and just principles. Not that his reformation 
is ever hopeless, but only rendered more difficult; as the 
weeds of vice and error have to be uprooted, ere the seeds 
of truth and goodness can be planted. 

If, therefore, man would have his brother man a being 
qualified to unite with him, in forming and supporting wise 
laws, and just institutions — to co-operate with him, physi- 
cally and intellectually, for the welfare of society — and to 
labor earnestly with him to remove the numerous social 
and moral evils that now retard his progress, and mar his 
happiness; he must begin his labors by promoting the 
intellectual and moral improvement of the young. 

He must seek to impress their youthful minds with a 
knowledge of the various means of comfort and happiness 
they are surrounded with — of the mental and moral quali- 
ties they must endeavor to possess, in order to turn these 
great blessings to the advantage of themselves and their 
brethren — and of the various moral duties that will be re- 
quired of them, socially 9iXiSi politically, in order that peace, 
abundance and happiness may bless their native land. 
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SOCIETY.— rrs nature. 

Society^ in its general sense^ may be said to be an 
aggregate of the individuals living in any country. 

It is said to be in a barbarous state when the productive 
powers and forces of nature are neglected and undeveloped; 
and when man, ignorant and unconscious of the powers 
within him, struggles for a subsistence much the same as 
the animals that surround him. 

It is said to be in a semi-barbarous state when the in-* 
dividuals composing it, are so far ignorant, careless and 
disunited, as to permit themselves to be organized and 
controled, by force or fraud, for the benefit of those who 
rule them, rather than for their own benefit. 

Society, in its just and civilized sense, means an orga- 
nization established or conducted, by the members compos- 
ing it, upon principles of mutual right and justice, for the 
mutual interest and protection of all its members. But 
as society is made up of individuals, it must be evident 
that its rational, just and civilized state nmst mainly depend 
on the moral and intellectual condition of its individual 
members. And this fact will be the more apparent the 
further we proceed to trace the moral and intellectual duties 
required of them in their individual, social, and political 
relations. 

To commence with the individual member of society. 
As the first requisites, for his comfort and happiness, are 
abundant food, clothing, shelter and fuel, it follows that 
the moral duties necessarily incimibent on him are those 
which will best tend to supply those wants. Those duties 
evidently comprize the necessity of acquiring some jproduc- 
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tive employment, the laboring at it mth steady penevermg 
industry, the attainment of skill necessary for his calling, 
sufficient mental culture for conducting it, and thepreserva^ 
tion of health, by moral conduct, so that he may realize his 
object and not become burthensome to others. 

But inasmuch as the greatest individual exertion would 
fail to secure him the subsistence and comforts of society^ 
with leisure necessary for cultivating his mental and moral 
nature, unless aided by the co-operation of his fellows, the 
division of labor, and the exchange of commodities, it 
follows that additional moral duties will be necessitated by 
those new social relations; such as respectful behaviour, 
trutlfulness of conduct, honest dealing, sobriety of character, 
and the punctual and strict fulfilment of his engagements. 

Individually or unitedly, however, men do not subsist 
on present labor, but on the produce of the past. They 
live on the savings of previous harvests, while they are 
sowing for the future; and use their past savings, or 
capital, in the form of tools, machinery, raw material, 
roads, ships, and provisions, in order to increase the 
future stock ; and, therefore, to acquire this capital, or the 
chief means of production, other moral duties are demanded; 
such as economy, forethought, and self denial; without 
which virtues, on the part of many individuals, society 
would soon relapse again into a state of barbarism. 

But man being a social animal, possessing strong feel- 
ings and affections for the other sex, and deriving by far the 
greater portion of his happiness within the domestic circle, 
has led to what is called the family compact. This social 
arrangement, contributing so largely to the stability of 
society, as well as to the happiness of the individual, has 
necessitated political laws and moral obligations to guard 
it. The moral duties may be reckoned as those of self 
control, prudent management, domestic frugality, parental 
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8 SOCIAL AND POLITICAL MORAUTT. 

forethougU, and the providing against stckneas, old ^age^ or 
other disabling contingency. 

Owing, however, to the neglect of parents, guardians or 
governors, a large number of individuals are found to be 
deficient of those intellectual and moral qualities necessary 
for peacefully carrying on the work of production and dis- 
tribution. Such badly trained persons are too often found 
to be idle, violent, and dishonest, and this conduct neces- 
sitates in society an organization for restraining them, and 
for the establishment of social order; in other words, for 
the formation of Government. 

The establishment of Government calls for still further 
duties on the part of the members of society ; such as an 
ofunous desire to select just and competent legislator Sy rulers 
amd public officers — the just and cautious exercise of their 
political rights — the conscientious discharge of their political 
duties — a willing obedience to the laws and constituted 
authorities — a readiness to contribute their just share for 
the support of the Government — and a patriotic and self 
sacrificing disposition to protect their country against foreign 
foe and domestic spoiler. 

But neither nations, nor individuals, call ever realize 
the largest amount of social enjoyment when cut off and 
isolated from each other. Most countries have, there- 
fore, found it to be their interest to exchange their su- 
perfluous productions for those they needed from other 
countries. This commercial intercourse, tending to equalize 
the acquired comforts, knowledge and civilization of the 
world, calls for other duties, between the inhabitants of 
different countries, than those which have been too long 
prevalent, and which have engendered so large an amount 
of human suffering. 

These new moral duties, to keep pace with advancing 
knowledge, and our higher aspirations for human progress. 
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are tie abolition of all commercial restrictions, the avoiding 
of all territorial aggressions, and acts promotive of war, 
the friendly settlement of all national disputes, and the 
cultivation and spread of knowledge, peace, and brotherly 
feeling among all the nations of the earth. 

Thus tracings step by step^ the various duties necessa- 
rily imposed on every member of society^ in proportion as 
he progresses from barbarism towards civilization^ and as 
he aims at the blessings of social life and the security and 
enjoyment of freedom, it must be apparent that morality x 
is the great cementing element; the only foundation on 
which individual well-being and national liberty and pros- 
perity can possibly be established. 

And this great truth will' be made more manifest as we 
proceed to examine the question of morality^ and more 
fully to trace the reasons for man's moral obligations indi- 
vidually, socially, and politically. 

It may, however, be urged, in opposition to this view 
of the subject, that nations have existed, and do now exist, 
who have enjoyed, and do enjoy, a large amount of social 
comforts and individual liberty, and yet vast numbers com- 
prising them are altogether ignorant and careless of their 
social or political obligations. 

To which it must be replied, that the amount of com- 
fortable subsistence, or of liberty or security in a country 
must altogether depend on those who do collectively fulfil 
their moral and political duties ; and that those who are 
ignorant of them or fail to practise them, are daily sub- 
trsctingfrom, not adding to, the common stock. That the 
improvident, vicious, and criminal are daily burthens on 
the industrious and saving portion ; constantly diminishing 
their amount of social comforts, and too often forming 
ready instruments by which the liberties of their country 
are retarded or abridged. 

B3 
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MOEALITY DEFINED. 

Morality may be said to have a two-fold origin. In 
the first place we have certain internal impulses causing us 
to feel a pleasing gratification in acts of kindness^ justice 
and mercy towards our fellow men. In the next place our 
intellect informs us that the pursuing of one course of 
conduct is promotive of good, and another of evil. 

But, in addition to these impulses and perceptions, 
every human being desires happiness; and, wherever we find 
him, whether isolated or living in society, he seems to be in 
pursuit of it. 

It is true that men have various and conflicting notions 
of happiness, and seek it in a variety of ways; but the 
question is, not what may be those notions or pursuits, but 
what will yield the largest amount of positive well being, or 
the greatest happiness, to every individual. 

We see around us vast numbers ignorantly pursuing a 
course of conduct which, while it gratifies the sensual 
appetites of the present, is certain to be attended with 
future pain ; pain either springing from a ruined constitu- 
tion, from the want of means wasted, or the still more 
painful reflection of an ill spent and useless life. 

We see others dazzled with the pomp of wealth or titles, 
ardently aspiring to their acquisition, as the highest pinnacle 
of human happiness ; too often regardless of the justice of 
their career, or of the misery they may inflict in every step 
of their progress ; and forgetful that the end aimed at, if 
attained, is more often one of notoriety than of honor and 
usefulness. 

The reflecting portion of mankind in considering the 
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conduct of those two classes of men^ who are thus both 
seeking what they conceive to be happiness^ may safely give 
a verdict against both^ even as far as they themselves are 
concerned ; for their course is not promotive of the largest 
amount of individual well-being, 

Por in the career of both^ the animal propensities are 
too often gratified by the sacrifice of health, and the abridge- 
ment of life. Their mental faculties, instead of being lighted 
up to enable them to see nature in all its beauty and excel- 
lence, to apply its resources, and shed a light on a brother's 
path, too often remain as a faint glimmer lighting them to 
their sensualism, or as a fitful torch guiding their cupidity 
to cankering disappointments and hollow ambition. And 
their moral nature, instead of being warmed and expanded 
by deeds of beneficence, affording the highest gratification 
while living, and hopes when dying, too often remains a re- 
ceptacle closed against rightful duties and kind emotions ; 
leaving to old age the feelings of misanthrophy, distrust 
and disappointment. 

And if such ignorant, or selfish, conduct fail to secure 
solid and substantial happiness to the individuals consi- 
dered, what shall we say of that conduct as far as society 
is concerned? Do they not act as disregardful of their 
duties towards it as if it were a nonentity? instead of 
the substantial reality which yields them subsistence, secu- 
rity, liberty, and the thousand means of happiness they 
so heedlessly enjoy; and for which, in return, they are justly 
bound to perform their fair share of those individual, social 
and political duties which unitedly have produced the fruits ? 
Which fruits might be still more abundant if duty were but - 
commensurate with the desire of enjoyment. 

Seeing, then, that neither individual nor general well- 
being, or in other words happiness, can be realized except 
by the practice of particular duties, it becomes necessary 
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for every hiunan being to be made acquaiuted with tho9e 
duties^ as the most essential part of his education; and that 
he be trained to practise them from his earliest years^ as 
best contribnting to his own and to his coantr/s happiness. 

The name given by philosophers to this science of 
human duty is Morautt. It may be defined to be, that 
course of conduct which is best calculated to produce the 
largest amount of individual and general well-being* 

It considers man as a being responsible to man, and to 
that society of which he is a member, and demands of him, 
in the language of the highest moral authority, ^Hhat he 
should do unto all men as he could wish others to do unto 
him/' 

Our moral duties, or conduct, admit of some classifi- 
catioB. They may be considered as those which belong to 
us as Individuals, as Members of Societt, as Domestic 
Beings, as Citizens of the State, as Members of the 
Great Brotherhood of Man. 

Our Individual duties call upon us to qualify our- 
selves, by some useful trade, profession, or calling, so as to 
be able to promote the welfare of society, as the best means 
of promoting our own. To be steadily industrious, so as to 
render back to society a fair equivalent for our subsistence 
and protection, and to provide for coming wants. To strive 
to acquire skill, dexterity, and aptitude in our calling, so 
that our labor may be the more productive. To cultivate 
our mental and moral nature, so that our usefulness may 
be increased, and our trustworthiness and goodness of 
character be the better secured. And to preserve our 
health, by temperate and prudent conduct, so that we may 
be best able to perform the labor required of us, and be 
best prevented from becoming dependant upon others; these 
are the individual duties we are called upon to fulfil. 

Our duties as Members of Society are, to be kind. 
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courteous and respectful to our fellow men. To be truth- 
ful and just in our dealings with them. To be punctual, 
and scrupulously exact in the fulfilment of our engage- 
ments ; and so to act that our conduct and example may 
serve to promote the welfare and happiness of society, in- 
stead of undermining or corrupting it. 

As Domestic Beings our first duty demands^ that we 
should control our feelings, and economize and provide com- 
fortable means and accommodation for a family before we 
take upon ourselves its responsibility. As husbands and 
wives it is our duty to be kind, candid and respectful in 
our behaviour to each other; and by industry and prudent 
management endeavor to make our home cheerful and its 
inmates happy. As parents it is our duty to provide for 
the wants of our children — physical, intellectual and moral ; 
and by precept, example, and proper instruction so to train 
them that they may become obedient, wise, good and useful. 
And in order that subsistence and comfort may be secured 
during times of sickness and the period of old age, it be- 
comes an imperative duty to be economical and saving in 
the time of health and season of youth. 

As Citizens op the State, united for common interests 
and security, it is our duty to render every assistance in our 
power to promote the public welfare. To use the political 
rights and influence we may possess to obtain wise laws 
and just measures, so as to prevent if possible the evils of 
ignorance, poverty, vice and crime. To give cheerful ser- 
vice in endeavoring to obtain just and efficient rulers, 
legislators and public officers. To render prompt obedience 
and respect to all justly constituted laws and rightful 
authority. To readily contribute our just share of taxation 
for the necessary support of our government ; and to give 
willing aid and service in causing it to become efficient for 
our general security and welfare. 
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Belonging to the Great Beotheehood op Man, and 
connected by our wants and necessities with all mankind, 
it is our duty to endeavor to live in friendly and peaceful 
intercourse with all nations. To avoid all national aggran- 
dizement by unworthy means, all unjust interference with 
the affairs of other countries, and all acts likely to be pro- 
ductive of dissentions and war. To oppose all monopolies, 
all commercial restrictions, and all acts interfering with the 
free exchanges of mankind. And considering the once 
barbarous state of our country, and the many blessings we 
owe to those who helped to enlighten us, we are bound in 
duty to render grateful aid towards extending the light of 
knowledge and blessings of civilization to aU mankind; 
without reference to their race, color or creed. 
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INDIVIDUAL DUTIES. 

ON ACqUIEING SOME TJSEPUL OCCUPATION, ETC. 

As the great variety of the necessaries and comforts 
essential for human happiness, cannot be produced without 
mental or bodily labor, we are all morally bound to con- 
tribute our just share towards the common stock. 

To be able to do this, it is therefore necessary that we 
acquire some useful trade, profession, or calling; and no 
person can be said to be a useful member of society who is 
not so qualified. 

The particular kind of occupation we may be brought 
up to, must depend on the will or means of our parents, the 
instruction and training we may have received, or the genius 
and abilities we may possess ; and is of little importance, 
in a moral sense, provided it be a useful one. 

The various occupations of society, afford ample scope 
for the variety of minds, tastes, and abilities that we find 
around us ; and the industrious and trustworthy in every 
calling are alike respectable. The notions too often 
entertained of the superiority of one occupation over 
another, are mostly founded on prejudice and error; for 
were they all tested, by their utility and benefit to society, 
the most humble would often deserve to l)e considered the 
most honorable. 

The occupations of the miner, smelter, digger and 
scavenger, with the dirt and danger associated with them, 
are indispensable in the present state of society ; while 
those of many who pursue their avocations in broad-cloth 
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and fine linen might be spared without any other hmnau 
being losing an item of comfort or enjoyment. 

But this mistaken feeling of superiority is not confined 
to any one class, but, more or less, is found to' be prevalent 
in all ; though the superiority is generally found to consist 
> in some extra means of procuring the externals of respect- 
ability, without reference to the inward man, or his worth 
or usefulness in society. 

Erroneous notions also in otiier respects prevail among 
us regarding different Mnds of laior. Too many among the 
working classes are apt to undervalue mental labor ; while 
many of those engaged in mental pursuits, are often found 
speaking lightly of those they designate ^^mere mechanics 
and laborers.^' 

Now when it is considered how much mental exertion, 
care and anxiety are required to originate and conduct the 
different operations of labor; to preserve order and security 
in society, and to contribute to our mental and moral 
necessities, it is evidently unjust for us to undervalue or to 
speak lightly of them. 

And when the untiring industry and daily exertions of 
the millions are considered, (apart from the skill and know- 
ledge necessary for conducting their different avocations) 
and when we refiect that their labor is indispensable to our 
happiness, we should rather be impressed with the moral 
duty of aiding in their social and poUtical improvement, 
than in retarding it by our sneers and ridicule. 

Begarding the best mode of becoming proficient or 
skilful, in the trade or occupation we may have chosen, we 
should do well to remember that the best instruction of 
others will be fruitless, unless accompanied with our own 
application and diligence. 

The most competent and skilful of masters will fail in 
making an inattentive pupil clever, or a pair of idle 
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hands skilful. The most he can do is to direct our efforts, 
and to endeavor to awaken us to a sense of duty ; but the 
storing of our own heads, and the training of our own 
hands must h6 our own work. 

Proper attention, therefore, to the instructions given us ; 
the careful exercise of thought respecting the work we have 
to do ; the cultivation of our observing powers regarding 
the best plans and readiest methods of superior workmen; 
together with respectful behaviour to all around us, will be 
found the best means we can adopt for enabling us to 
master the first difficulties in our trade or occupation. 

Our efficiency, as workmen, will also be increased if, in 
addition to our mere manual dexterity, we endeavour to 
understand what maybe called the scientific groundwork of 
our business. In many occupations we shall find it highly 
essential to possess some knowledge of science, in others 
some acquirement in art ; but in most pursuits a knowledge 
of the nature, locality and extent of the material used, and 
of the commodity produced or exchanged, will be found to 
be indispensible. 

It is true we may manage to become indifferent workmen 
without such knowledge ; but rarely to be proficient and 
successful in our calling. We shall find that very many 
of our mistakes will be avoided, and much valuable time 
and materials saved, if we acquire knowledge to work by 
rule instead of by rote, and to know by the facts of science, 
instead of groping our way, ever paying for, but never 
profiting by experience. 

But, to impress us still more forcibly with the impor- 
tance of acquiring some useful occupation, it may be 
necessary to glance at the general condition of those who 
have been brought up without some certain means of 
earning their bread. Some of them through the neglect 
and wasteful habits of their parents, and others from the 
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silly notion that there is more " respectability^' in a life of 
idleness than usefulness. 

The condition of the first may be likened to ships 
drifted on the ocean without sails, compass, or rudder ; for 
if they haply escape the rocks of temptation that surround 
them, they are found to be driven about from one uncer- 
tainty to another, their best lot being to become mere 
" hewers of. wood and drawers of water/' 

And little superior is the condition of great numbers of 
those who have been reared in comfort and affluence, who 
have been denied a useful occupation through mistaken 
notions of friends, because they happened to possess what 
they conceived to be the means of " comfortable indepen- 
dence for them/' Those persons forgetting that the habits 
of idleness in which their charge had been reared prove the 
surest means of dissipating their independence ; and that 
wasted, temptations and pride, often goad them to destruc- 
tion ; or, escaping that, they are frequently found driven 
from one miserable expedient to another to maintain 
appearances, or to secure means for preserving a wretched 
existence. 

Nor must it be forgotten that our records of pauperism 
and crime abound with facts, warning us of the folly of 
bringing up our children in idleness ; facts teaching us that 
. thousands live vilely and die criminally for the want of a 
useful occupation, and that both living and dyiug they 
prove a burthen to the industrious portion of our population. 

Therefore in this age of improvement and progress, the 
man destitute of some means, either physical, mental or 
moral, for advancing the general weKare is at best but a 
human cypher, and as we frequently perceive, too often 
proves himself a moral pest. 
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INDIVIDUAL DUTIES. 

ON STEADY INDUSTRIAL LABOR. 

Foe man to labour in this world is not only a necessary 
condition for the preservation of his health, but generally 
speaking, for preserving his existence ; although the amount 
of labor required may greatly depend on the particular spot 
on the earth^s surface on which he is placed. 

The luxuriance and fertility of a tropical climate, where 
the yield of food-plants is so abundant, may call for less 
labor than in climes where the fruitfulness of the earth 
altogether depends on the physical and mental energies of 
man. But even in the most favored region nothing can 
be obtained without exertion ; for however abundant the 
supply of food and means of shelter and clothing, they 
need a degree of labor to procure them, and to adapt them 
to man's necessities. 

And in the progress of the race it is seen, even in those 
favored climes, that in proportion as they increase and 
multiply, so is the necessity for labour demanded ; and with 
that necessity does man rise from the condition of the 
indolent savage, to be the active member of a civilized com- 
munity; a being finding his pleasures in his works and 
investigations, constantly adding something to life's enjoy- 
ments, and possessing feelings, aspirations and hopes, which 
the savage never dreamt of. 

But in countries not so favored by nature, we find that 
they are more than compen^ted for the clustering abun* 
dance, the extraordinary fecundity, the balmy air and rich 
perfumes of the tropics, by their increased means of social 
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comfort^ their intellectual enjoyments, and their political 
liberty and security. 

Por ungenial soils and changeful climates, have oftener 
proved blessings than otherwise. As by arousing the 
energies of those who inhabit them, in order that they 
might live, they have been instrumental in calling up 
thought, invention, prudence and enterprise, which have 
stored their lands with abundance, and made them the 
pioneers of civilization in all parts of the world. Thus 
presenting new motives for thought and action to the most 
distant or indolent of their brethren. 

Man^s necesdties therefore call upon him to be indus-- 
trious, and nature at the same time presenting to him her 
multitudinous materials, and labor-aiding powers, bids him 
think, work, and enjoy. 

And when we consider how bravely and faithfully 
millions of our race have obeyed these monitions; and 
when we perceive the splendid results of their laborious 
achievements in all that can administer to human happi- 
ness, in all that can intellectually elevate and morally 
refine, we cannot but be struck with tie dignity and impor- 
tance of labor, and the necessity for its diffusion and pro- 
gress in every cHme. 

But while nature has been profuse in her productions and 
materials, which man may apply to his purposes, she has by 
her wise distribution of them provided a universal bond of 
alliance between the nations of the world, whenever man 
shall be wise enough to perceive it. This distribution of the 
materials of human industry and means of enjoyment, has 
already led to great results ; but trifling compared to that 
bond of interests, knowledge and affections that will be 
established when all nations shall seek to develope their 
resources, and to exchange their productions freely with one 
another. 

Our moral duty, therefore, requires us to be industrious 
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in our calling ; not with the contracted view of merely 
" getting onr own living/' but to render back to society an ^, 
equivalent for benefits received, and to aid in promoting 
the civilization and brotherhood of man. 

Por man's industry and appUcation of means for » 
increasing and distributing productions afford the multitude ^ 
the best chance of enjoying them ; and thus for improving " 
their homes, and elevating their tastes. Industry affording 
also a larger supply, to exchange for the materials and com- 
modities of other lands, increases or creates new demands 
for labor; while the increased quantity produced gives a 
better chance of saving being effected, and consequently of 
additional laborers being employed by means of the capital 
accumulated. 

In addition to this, some equivalent is demanded from 
us, the present possessors of the world, in return for the 
accumulated means of knowledge and enjoyment our aut 
cestors have prepared for us. Our cleared lands, our roads, 
bridges, houses, books and the thousand physical and 
mental blessings we enjoy, give abundant evidence of their 
toil and exertion, and morally call upon us to add to the 
stock ; so that posterity shall find that we too have indus- 
triously laboured to make the world better than we found it. 

But apart from the importance and benefits enumerated, 
the necessity for steady industrial labor comes home still 
nearer to every individual. We may suppose him to be now 
in health, but accident or illness may befall him — ^he may 
be young now, but old age with its infirmities is sure to 
overtake him — and how many have been known to pine in 
hospitals and workhouses, penniless and friendless, whom 
St. Monday's losses and wasted industrial energies might 
have provided with home, friends and comfort. 

Nay I how many too have we known who, in the days of 
their youth, have yielded to their indolent feelings till 
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laziness had grown into a habit, mastering them for life ; 
rendering them mere '' makeshifts^' in their profession or 
calling, the last to be employed and the first to be got rid of. 

Seeing then the great importance of industry in its 
individual and universal effects, in its humanizing and 
civilizing influences, its inculcation as a part of youthful 
education becomes indispensably necessary; so that its 
practice in manhood may become a moral duty not to be 
neglected without the penalty of public reprobation. 

Nor can industrial energy be neglected without nature 
imposing her penalties also; those of wasting muscles, 
languid feelings, mental lassitude and ofttimes disease and 
premature death. Proper exercise of mind and body is the 
the great law of health throughout creation ; a law which 
cannot be broken with impunity. And of all kinds of 
bodily or mental exercise, none can give higher satisfaction, 
to a cultivated mind, tkan that of laboring to prodnice or to 
diffuse the means of harness for ov/r fellow creat^ires. 

The evils of over exertion, so frequently seen and 
lamented in our present state of society, when traced to 
their source will be found to have their origin in the 
neglect of other duties, hereafter to be considered; and do 
not in any way apply to the reasons urged, nor in the least 
diminish the moral force and effect of our industrial 
obligations. 
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INDIVIDUAL DUTIES. 

ON ACQUIRING SKILL AND APTITUDB IN OUR CALLINO. 

In all civilized countries, in most of their industrial 
operations for the production of wealth, it is found that the 
quantity is greatly augmented, and the quality improved, by 
skill and aptitude on the part of the producer. 

It is true that among the rudest and most barbarous of 
mankind, some portion of individual skill has here and 
there been found ; but its general extent and development 
could scarcely have taken place till men had recourse to 
what is called, " the division of labor /' as each one's time 
must have been fully occupied in securing the coarsest 
subsistence, and more especially in the absence of spon- 
taneous productions serviceable as food. 

And this will be rendered evident to most men in this 
country, if they ask themselves some such questions as the 
following. How many of the necessaries and comforts of 
life which we now enjoy, would faU to our share if each one 
among us were thrown upon his own individual resources to 
produce them ? If each had to raise his own food, manu- 
facture his own clothing, build his own house, make his own 
tools, and collect the materials necessary for all ? 

The answer must be obvious, that they would all need 
far more industry and application than at present to procure 
the scantiest subsistence, with the rudest of tools, clothing 
and shelter; having neither books nor means for mental 
culture, nor time to attend to it if they had. 

But when the industrial operations of society were 
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somewhat divided^ and one man devoted his time and 
ability to one branch of production and another to another, 
it was then that individual skill became developed. 

It was then that society discovered that by each indi- 
vidual laboring at his particular calling, he acquired skiU, 
dexterity and aptitude, so as to be enabled to produce an 
amount of the necessaries and comforts of life, which could 
not possibly be raised by individual exertion. An aggregate 
amount which, by ''the practice of interchange,^' they 
found could be justly distributed according to the industry 
skill and ingenuity of each producer. 

But important as was this step in human progress, and 
great as were its benefits, they have been tenfold increased by 
man's skilful application of the forces of nature, and his 
numerous contrivances for facilitating production. 

7or by the application of wind, water and steam, 
combined with man's skillful inventions and mechanical 
labors, our own country has been transformed from a land 
of bog, marsh and forest, into a cultivated garden ; pro- 
ducing means for the subsistance of millions, where thousands 
formerly were but scantily supplied. 

And now when the powers of steam and electricity are 
fast breaking down the barriers that divide nations, and are 
forming highways on land and ocean for the world's 
peaceful traffic ; the only limit in future to man's skilful 
application of the materials of nature and the development 
of her powers, would seem to be the limits of the world's 
space and the earth's fertility; disclosing to the mental eye 
a field for human enterprise, labor and enjoyment, as vast, 
hopeful and bright for the future advancement of our race, 
with all its variety of temperament, color and creed, as the 
past has been dark, revengeful and bloody. 

Seeing, therefore, how largely the skill and aptitude of 
man have contributed to the enjoyments of society, the 
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acqtdsition of those attaimnents by every individual member, 
so far as is suited to his particular occupation, to the end 
that human happiness may be increased, becomes an impor- 
tant question of human duty. 

Not that cultivation will develope great powers of 
invention, or constructive ingenuity in all men; as much 
must depend on individual capability; but as most men are 
fitted for some particudar calling or occupation, in following 
it, it becomes incumbent on them to qualify themselv«s to 
perform its duties well ; and to labour to acquire such skill 
and aptitude as will enable them to do so. 

In the absence of skill and aptitude, society not only 
loses the great benefit arising from increased and superior 
productions, but loses also considerably from the great waste 
of material consequent on the want of skill; an aggre- 
gate amount of vast importance, as may be supposed 
from almost every person's individual experience. 

And let us not fail to remember that every particle of 
waste or loss, that takes place in a community, is a direct or 
indirect diminution of comfort to every individual inhabitant; 
inasmuch as the increase of wealth facilitates production, 
while its loss, or waste, renders it scarcer for all. . 

And in like manner every saving, effected by every 
individual member of society, adds to the general welfare ; 
as the saving, however small, is almost sure to be applied in 
putting labour in motion, and thus increasing the general 
stock of necessaries or comforts. 

It becomes, therefore, each ones duty to endeavour to be 
skillful in his calling, or to acquire that aptitude in it 
which will best contribute to the general welfare ; and there 
is no occupation, however humble, in which individual 
exertion does not more or less affect society for evil or for 
good. 

In seeking to acqtdre those attainments, it should be 

C 
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remembered that earnest attention, and steady application^ 
will be found effective in helping onwards the least gifted by 
nature; while the careless, indifferent, and time losing 
(however endowed,) are likely to form but the rear ranks in 
skill and usefulness. 
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INDIVIDUAL DUTIES. 

ON OUR INTELLECTUAL CULTURE. 

The most important of our individual duties is the 
developing and perfecting of our own nature, by intellectual 
and moral culture ; so that we may be best able to enjoy 
our own existence, and be best prepared to confer the 
greatest amount of happiness on others. 

Individual well-being cannot exist in such a country as 
ours without knowledge : it being necessary for directing 
our labours to a beneficial or productive end ; and for the 
guiding of our conduct, so that the means of happiness 
may be secured and rendered inviolate. And in proportion 
as we are wanting in tliis knowledge, so may we expect to 
be poor, reckless and dependant. 

The general wealth and social happiness of the commu- 
nity must likewise be dependant on intellectual culture. 
For a knowledge of the productions, powers, capabilities, 
and laws of nature, is indispensable for causing the means 
of comfortable subsistence to be produced; while the 
capital necessary for reproduction — the order, security, and 
tranquillity of society, cannot be realized without an amount 
of knowledge sufficient to direct the conduct of its members. 

In like manner the liberties of a country must be 
always dependant on the intellectual and moral condition 
of its population. An intellectual people will never silently 
submit to political thraldom, and their united eflForts no 
despotism is powerful enough to subdue. And if the 

C 2 
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goverament derives its power from the people, its failings, 
defects, and vices, must have their origin in the intellectual 
and moral deficiencies of those who choose, and maintain, 
the legislative and governing powers. 

In the domestic circle the acquisition of knowledge is 
equally necessary for strengthening the affections, for the 
prudent management of the household, and for the teaching 
and training of the young; so that they may grow up to be 
wise, good and useful members of the community. It is 
true that a degree of social enjoyment may exist without 
any great expansion of the intellectual powers; and this 
chiefly depending on the strength of the affections. But 
as those feelings are often impulsive, and frequently weak, 
they need mental and moral ties to bind them more stead- 
fastly and truly. For unions of great promise, blessed with 
every comfort likely to yield happiness, but deficient in 
knowledge to direct the household, and moral principle to 
bind its inmates in amity, are too often found to be pro- 
ductive of contention and misery. While earnest hearts, 
with minds enlightened and pure, will make of things 
humble a bright and cheerful home — an abiding resting 
place for the aJBfections that will strengthen with years — a 
peaceful refuge against all that can perplex and distract 
from without. 

Therefore in every situation of life, knowledge is essen- 
tial in order that we may be useful and happy. Knowledge 
has been the great instrument that has gradually moulded 
the brutal savage, delighting in destruction, into the earliest 
philanthrophist, ever seeking the happiness of his fellows. 
Knowledge has made our earth teem with plenty, garnished 
it with beauty, and is fast filling it with every convenience 
that can contribute to man^s enjoyment. Knowledge has 
made the materials of earth and the stars of heaven subser- 
vient to the purposes of man ; all expanding his mind, de- 
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lighting his imagination^ refining his feelings^ and elevating 
his hopes. 

Ignorance, on the other hand, is the gangrene whose 
▼ices are ever festering the heart of society; whose benumb- 
ng influence is ever withering the blossoms of hope.. 
Ignorance has ever been the source of crime, the prolific 
seed from which has sprung persecution, contention, rapine 
and war. Ignorance forges the fetters that chain down 
society to ba^ customs, grovelling superstitions and bar- 
barous traditions ; making man the dupe of the artful, the 
tool of the ambitious ; and even now, despite all the efforts 
of knowledge, forms the chief drag-chain on the wheels of 
progress. 

For the cultivated man there are spread out inex- 
haustable treasures for his enjoyment in air, earth and 
ocean ; which the ignorant scans with childest wonder or 
apathetic indifference. The ignorant man may be said to 
be a being who lives in the midst of beauty which he sees 
not, is surrounded with wonders which excite not his 
curiosity ; a being labouring to live, and living merely to 
labour ; at best a patient toiling drudge, walking in mental 
night amid the full blaze of intellectual day. 

But sad and deplorable as is this state, as is the unde- 
veloped and shrivelled mind of ignorant humanity, still 
greater evils are to be apprehended. Wanting knowledge 
to direct his conduct, he will too often be found among the 
destitute and criminal ; becoming alternately a burthen or a 
terror to society; forming a ready instrument for pur- 
poses of evil, a credulous victim of superstition, a prey to 
his own ignorant and fearful imaginings. 

Lamentable, however, as are the results of ignorance, 
and greatly to be pitied as is the mind destitute of culture ; 
earnest efforts to redeem the past and improve the future 
are never hopeless. 

Thousands whose early education has been neglected 
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have been redeemed by knowledge ; and, by earnest perse- 
vering application, have raised themselves to become the 
world's teachers and man's deliverers. 

It must be remembered, however, that '' mental labour 
is the price we must pay for all mental accomplishments/' 
We may find this labour irksome in our early career ; but, 
if we are industrious in our pursuit of knowledge, we shall 
not only overcome this irksomeness, but shall find fresh 
delight in every step of our progress. Por when our mental 
nature is unfolded we shall look with new eyes on the 
beauties and wonders around us, shall derive daily satisfac- 
tion in investigating the laws and properties of nature, in 
contemplating the grand and bright imaginings of art. 

But in setting forward in our intellectual pursuit, we 
should resolve to seek knowledge in order that we may be 
wise and useful, rather than rich and powerful; for an en- 
larged mind, liberal feelings, and a virtuous resolution to 
improve mankind, are treasures which wealth cannot pur- 
chase nor power command. Though wealth, acquired by 
knowledge and usefulness in the paths of duty, always 
gives its possessor more extended means of benefiting his 
fellows ; the doing which will always yield him self-satisfac- 
tion, however he may fail in winning their approbation. But 
wealth obtained by dishonourable means sinks a man in his 
own esteem, and becomes an ever increasing weight on the 
conscience, not to be lightened by daily alms giving and 
deeds of charity. 

In seeking knowledge, for its own intrinsic excellence, 
we shall not only be placing ourselves in the most advan- 
tageous position for securing the means of happiness, for 
rendering ourselves useful to society, and for enjoying life 
in every step of our progress; but, if we are fortunate 
enough to become wealthy, shall have acquired the know- 
ledge, and, in all probability, the disposition to use our 
wealth wisely. 
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To acquire knowledge, two essentials are indispensable — 
earnest attention and industrious application ; without the 
former, the sensations made on the brain by the speaker or 
writer will be fleeting and evanescent ; without the latter, 
the mental effort required will not be made, the ideas will 
not be impressed on the memory. With these efforts a 
weak brain will be strengthened and enriched; without 
them a strong one will remain void of knowledge. 

As our ideas, or those treasured-up impressions of ex- 
ternal nature which we use in comparing, judging and 
reasoning, are acquired by our perceptive faculties, the 
fixing of our attention, so as to perceive accurately the 
properties, peculiarities, and beauties, of every thing around 
us, is necessary to the proper culture of those faculties. 

And in proportion as our memories are well stocked 
with useful ideas, so shall we be able to compare truly, 
judge wisely, and reason accurately; and these reflecting 
powers we can strengthen and enlarge by the frequent con- 
centration of our thoughts to find out the causes, uses and 
application, of the existence around us. 

To aid us in our investigations we should accustom 
ourselves mentally to analyze every object worthy of atten- 
tion ; and on all subjects beyond our reach and experience 
we should be more observant of minute facts than great 
authorities. We should also endeavour to trace all actions 
to their source and tendencies, and to test all political and 
social arrangements by their effects in diminishing evil or 
in promoting good. 

Good books, those intellectual treasures left by the wise 
and good who have preceded us, we should attentively 
study for information, rather than read for amusement ; for 
storing our minds with materials for thought — for awaken- 
ing our perceptions of truth, excellence and beauty — ^for 
forming and fixing our resolutions to virtue — ^for improving 
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the present by the experience of the past. And the be^ 
test for distinguishing good books, is the number of valuable 
thoughts and virtuous resolutions we can glean from them ; 
not by merely remembering the words of the author, but by 
causing his ideas to become a portion of our own minds. 

But though reading wiU thus enrich our memories, we 
must carefully compare and patiently reflect on the subject 
read, if we desire to work out new thoughts for ourselves; 
and every good thought may, by industry, be made an element 
of human improvement. 

"Nor must we be content with our acquirements ; for 
mental idleness enervates, while proper exercise invigorates 
the brain. We should rather give wings to our thoughts, in 
order to discover fresh subjects for investigation and study. 

Nor must we hoard up our knowledge, like the miser his 
wealth, we must strive to use it for the instruction and 
benefit of mankind ; and to enable us to do this we must 
cultivate the arts of composition and expression, and seek to 
test our opinions by conversations and discussions with 
persons of superior knowledge and experience to ourselves. 

Nor must mere intellectual attainments be our only aim ; 
we have higher and nobler faculties to be developed and 
exercised. We have to cultivate our moral nature, which, 
directed by intellect, will enable us to controul our appetites 
and passions, stimulate us to the highest and worthiest aims, 
and prompt us to self denial and self sacrifice in order to 
promote the happiness of our race. 
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INDIVIDUAL DUTIES. 



ON OUE MOEAL CULTUEE. 



As neither individual nor general happiness can exist 
without morality, our moral culture becomes a duty of 
paramount importance. But as various notions are enter- 
tained respecting the nature of our moral being, it is 
advisable that we seek to understand the truth respecting it. 
And as a means to this end, our own feelings and experience 
should be first consulted. 

We are all of us more or less conscious of a power 
within us, prompting us to feelings of compassion and acts 
of kindness; something that causes us to feel hurt at 
another's injury, and to rejoice when we can render him 
justice ; a feeling expressive of pain and regret at acts of 
cruelty, violence and disorder ; and of respect and veneration 
for those who devote themselves to their prevention or 
removal, and who seek to increase the sum of human 
happiness. 

Those feelings are found to be stronger in some, than in 
others.; but are naturally irregular and impulsive in all. 
They are often seen to be weak or inactive, when passion, 
selfishness, or interest prompts us to disregard them ; and 
powerful for good when roused to activity, and directed by 
knowledge. 

tThose emotions, designated ^;*om/, are therefore of them- 
selves mere blind impulses ; and unless they are properly 
cultivated so as to become established habits in our lives 

and conduct, and at the same time directed and governed by 
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the intellect^ will not be safe and proper moral guides for us. 
For we often see persons prompted to be cbaritable without 
discrimination^ some to be devout without being morale and 
others to be severely just, without consideration, judgment, 
or mercy. 

When, however, these moral impulses are trained and 
strengthened by judicious culture, and are guided by sound 
reasoning powers, we shall then become truly moral. They 
wiU then form self-con troulling powers to guide our passions 
to their legitimate ends; and will afford us the greatest 
delight in alleviating the misery, and promoting the happi- 
ness of our fellow creatures. 

Now in order to guide us in the self-culture of our 
moral capabilities, we should keep steadily before us the 
three-fold nature of our own being. We should remember 
that we have animal, intellectual, and moral powerg, and 
that each and all of them are habituated, are strengthened 
and enlarged by icxercise ; and they are so by reason of a 
physical law of our nature, which causes a larger supply of 
pure blood to be sent to nourish the part most in use ; 
brain and muscle being equally subject to this law. 

K, therefore, we pursue our mere animal gratifications, 
and give way to our passions and appetites, we shall find, to 
our sorrow, that they will gradually gain strength by 
exercise, and will eventually assume the mastery over our 
intellectual and moral powers. It is in this manner that 
vicious habits are formed and strengthened ; it is thus that 
the passions gradually acquire an ascendancy over the better 
portion of man's nature, too frequently embittering his 
existence, and often working his destruction. 

But if, on the other hand, we direct our aspirations and 
resolves t% the cultivation of our intellectual and mhrai 
powers, they also will become strengthened and fortified by. 
frequent exercise, till eventually they acquire a supremacy for 
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good. Thus constantly keeping before us our life's mission 
of usefulness and duty, by carefully considering the ten- 
dency of our actions, and by keeping an ever watchful 
guard over our passions, our moral nature will become 
stronger and stronger, and our vicious impulses be more 
easily subdued. Our moral nature thus cultivated and 
trained will become to us our ever vigilant monitor warning 
us of evil, our faithful guide rightly directing our conduct, 
our beneficent mentor constantly urging us to the per- 
formance of acts promotive of human happiness. 

Therefore if we understand those laws of our moral 
nature, we may perceive that we have to a great extent the 
formation of our own character in our own power ; and we 
shall be more or less responsible, according to the knowledge 
we possess, if we disregard the influences that affect that 
nature for evil or for good. 

As evil influences are almost certain to produce evil 
consequences, we are morally bound on all occasions to 
eschew them, however fair or attractive the garb they may 
assume. For though our resolves may be strong, and our 
purpose firm, we may not always be able to remain stedfast 
when we listen to temptation, or come in close contact with 
the seductions of vice. 

To all individual gratification, all conversation, books, or 
amusement, we should therefore apply the test of morality ; 
and all which is in any way calculated to deteriorate our own 
nature, or undermine the morals of society, all which is not 
approved of by our intellectual and moral, perceptions of 
right, truth, purity and propriety, we may safely condemn 
as evil to be shunned. 

Be virtuous and be happy, be vicious and be miserable, 
are the great laws of man's nature ; for though? vice may 
seem to flourish for a season, its fruits will certainly prove 
bitter, its seeds will surely produce misery at last. The 
consciousness of a^worthless and useless life, the disrespect 
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of the virtuous, and self condemnation, will at all times be 
bitter fruits for reflection. And a constitution weakened by 
^\ dissipation and diseased by vice, will produce its resusci- 
tation of evil and remorse in its stunted and emaciated 
offspring. 

But knowing, on the other hand, that our moral nature 
is likewise influenced for good, it should be our highest aim 
and object to seek out and to be impressed with those 
influences that can give it strength and vigour. 

Among the records of the mighty dead we may ever find 
sage advisers, and disinterested counsellors, to illumine our 
minds, and stimulate our moral aspirations for truth and 
goodness. Among the living in all ranks of Hfe, we may 
find thousands of earnest, hopeful, truthful individuals, 
labouring to improve, elevate and bless humanity; their 
lives and actions affording us daily lessons for strengthening 
the mind in virtue. 

But remembering that one of the most important 
objects of our life is the improvement of society, and the 
happiness of our fellow men, we should concentrate our 
mental and moral energies to this great work. This will 
be to us a great safeguard against evil, a most fruitful 
source of mental enjoyment, a labour that can never be void 
of benefit; ever affording satisfaction for the past and 
quickening our future hopes. 

Whatever, therefore, tends to promote the happiness of 
society, we should zealously pursue from a sense of duty ; 
not from the feelings of reward, hope or fear ; not because 
our friends or neighbours approve or condemn, but because 
our nobler faculties assure us that we are morally right. 
We should be stimulated by the pride of virtue to avoid all 
low pursuits and mere sensual enjoyments; should dili- 
gently seek to improve our mental and moral powers, and so 
strive to live that our lives may be useful and our death 
happy. 
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INDIYTDUAL DUTIES. 

ON THE PBESBEVATION OP OUR HEALTH. 

Health consists in the perfect performance of all our 
bodily functions ; the preservation of which is a moral duty 
which we owe to society, as well as to ourselves. 

"Without health we shaU not be able to perform our just 
share of useful labour ; therefore if we injure it, by our 
neglectful or intemperate conduct, we render ourselves inca- 
pable, and injure society to the extent of the benefit we 
might otherwise have been able to render it. 

In the next place those physical and mental infirmities, 
which dissipation and intemperance mostly produce, arc 
almost certain to be transmitted to our progeny ; and thus 
shall we cause our race to degenerate, by leaving to society 
puny forms and inferior brains as the sad heritage of our 
vices. 

If also, by our improper conduct, we render ourselves 
incapable of performing our usual occupation, we shall most 
likely become dependants on others for our subsistence; 
for economy and bad habits seldom keep company. And if 
our previous career of vicious indulgence has tended to 
deteriorate our offspring, causing them to be mentally or 
physically incapable, or less able than they might have been, 
had we preserved our healthful vigour, they too are not only 
liable to become dependant and burthensome to others; but, 
what is far worse, to transmit, in their turn, their imperfec- 
tions to posterity. 

Such being some of the consequences resulting from a 
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disregard of the laws of healthy it becomes necessary for us 
to endeavour to understand them> so that we may be the 
better able to comply with their injunctions. 

Physiologists inform us that the necessary conditions of 
health are proper food^ air^ exercise^ cleanliness^ and clothing; 
and the avoiding of all intemperate and injurious habits. 

Proper food is necessary, for the purpose of forming a 
constant supply of new blood ; the fluid which builds up our 
bodies, which supplies the waste occasioned by constant 
action, and which forms the stimulant of the brain and 
nervous system. 

The proper quantity and quality of food necessary to be 
taken must greatly depend on our habits and state of healths 
If we have much exercise, and are in good health, we may 
take stronger food and a larger quantity of it than if we 
have little exercise and our health is delicate. 

The quantity necessary, however, for supplying the wants 
of the system, must altogether depend on the waste which 
hard work and exercise occasion in adults ; and in young 
persons on what is necessary for supplying both their waste 
and growth ; the young always needing more in proportion 
to their bulk than adults. 

But if more food is taken than is absolutely necessary 
for supplying the waste, consequent on exercise, it not only 
tends to promote indigestion; but if it can be digested by a 
strong stomach, the superfluous portion will do harm, and 
must be got rid of, or else it will become highly injurious to 
the whole system. 

Nature seeks to effect this removal in two ways ; one is 
to cause the lungs, liver and other organs, to perform double 
labour in order to free the system; the other is to deposit the 
superfluity in different parts of the body in the form of an 
unhealthy kind of fat. In the first case the organs are 
weakened, and finally diseased by the excess of labour forced 
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upon them ; in the second the intemperate glutton has to 
cany about with him^ as a penalty for his excesses, a load of 
unhealthy troublesome fat, impeding his movements and 
ondermining his constitution. 

IPure ai/r is necessary to health, as without it the blood 
cannot be punfied nor the body nourished. The pure 
red blood forced by the heart, and conveyed by the arteries 
to every part of the system, affording nutriment and animal 
heat in its progress, returns back to the heart dark and 
impure^ and charged with a pernicious life-destroying gas. 

This impure gas must be got rid of through the instru- 
mentality of the lungs, and a fresh supply of pure air 
admitted for purifying the blood, or health cannot be 
maintained. H we Hve in close and badly ventilated rooms 
and workshops, the air necessary for purifying our blood is 
not only not admitted; but the atmosphere therein, charged 
with the poison from our own lungs, breathed over and 
over again by us, becomes highly destructive of health, and 
in some cases of hfe. 

If we live in badly drained neighbourhoods, in close 
courts and alleys, or near decaying vegetable or animal 
matter, the noxious particles arising therefrom breathed into 
our lungs, corrupt and poison the blood ; producing fevers, 
cholera, agues and other diseases. 

Proper exercise is also necessary to health, as the rapid 
movements of the muscles, and other parts, cause the blood 
to be sent with greater rapidity through the vessels, and to 
be more quickly purified in the lungs ; occasioning at the 
same time the rapid removal of old particles, and causing a 
greater necessity for new ; thus stimulating the appetite, 
keeping up the animal heat, and rendering the whole mass 
of blood more nourishing and stimulating in its character. 
Exercise, therefore, is one of the great laws of health ; 
without it the circulation of the blood will become languid. 
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the muscles and other parts of our bodies imperfectly nou- 
rished, and the brain and nerves enfeebled for want of a 
sufficient supply of pure arterial blood. 

Cleanliness is likewise necessary to health, as the 
millions of pores on the surface of the body, are the 
% outlets provided for passing off a large portion of waste 
noxious matter, which cannot be retained in the body 
without injury. Therefore, unless these pores are kept 
perfectly free, by frequent and proper cleansing, the noxious 
matter cannot be passed off by these channels ; and then other 
internal organs must be overtasked, inflamed, and diseased, 
by their extra efforts to remove it. ^ 

Not only this, but if this moist salt noxious matter, 
passing off through the pores of the skin, to the extent of 
a pound and more daily, be allowed to accumulate on the 
surface, it is liable to be re-introduced into the body by the 
absorbent functions of the skin ; and in this way to gene- 
rate disease. Clean clothing is also necessary to health, 
and for similar reasons, as the portion next to the skin retains 
the impure particles which escape from it, and therefore 
requires to be often changed. 

Warm clothing is also requisite, especially in cold 
weather, as the vast net-work of nerves, veins, arteries, 
glands and absorbent vessels, immediately below the surface 
of the body, are otherwise liable to be chilled by cold, 
which will impede their healthful action, and produce inflam- 
matory or other diseases. 

Nor are these stated the only essentials to health of 
body and strength of mind ; to ensure which we must care- 
fully avoid intemperance of every description, as well as every 
bad habit and pernicious practice. And every habit which 
has a tendency to injure the constitution, which is wasteful 
of time and money, and which cannot be morally defended, 
is pernicious; and every practice which is productive of 
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shame^ fear and remorse^ will be found to be prejudicial 
both to health and morals. 

Therefore, to ensure a healthful constitution, a vigorous 
mind and long life, loe must obey the great physical and 
moral laws of owr being ; ioi if we fail to do this, the 
inevitable consequences will be disease, misery and pre- 
mature death ; and it may be to leave behind us a progeny 
to perpetuate evil and to cast a dark shadow on our memories. 
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INDIVIDUAL DUTIES. 



AGAINST DRUNKENNESS. 



Drunkenness may be said to be a species of temporary 
insanity, induced by the use of intoxicating ingredients, its 
symptoms varying according to the quantity taken ; com- 
mencing in uproarious folly — ^proceeding to outrageous 
madness — ^and ending in maudlin stupidity. In the first 
stages the drunkard gradually loses the mental power for 
controulling his actions, in the last the muscular power for 
supporting his body. 

Having thus divested himself of the great distinguishing 
characteristics of manhood, he becomes brutish in his 
behaviour, ungovernable in his passions, and filthy in his 
appearance ; he has, in fact, become a grade lower than the 
lowest animal, being less capable of governing his actions 
than the meanest reptile. 

Thus reduced, by his own act, to such a state of mental 
and bodily imbecility, he has rendered himself unfitted for 
the duties of husband, parent or citizen ; has made himself 
a helpless loathsome being, to.be despised by his wife, 
feared by his children, and condemned by all who value 
either rationality or reputation. 

Nay, stiU worse ! for by drowning his reason in cups of 
madness, the fumes of which have driven conscience from 
her judgment seat, he has made himself mentally powerless, 
and morally guideless ; an unconscious instrument to be 
played upon by any knave, a ready tool at the hand of any 
villeiin for the perpetration of any crime. 
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Such is no overcharged picture of the individual^ who, 
from thoughtlessly sipping a mind-destroying poison, has 
gradually acquired a craving for it beyond his controul ; 
till at last, regardless of his self-respect, position, family or 
friends, he quaffs it like a grovelling idolater, being its 
guzzling slave, its sure and fated victun* 

And when such are the effects of intoxicating drink on the 
individual, need we ask whether the act of drunkeimess is 
immoral ? When it thus degrades and sinks the man below 
the dr?ite ; leading to the destruction of his health, the ruin 
of his domestic peace, the wretchedness of his family, and 
the deterioration of society, by his neglect, his^incapacity, 
and corrupt example. 

And that it does lead to the destruction of health 
the proofs are numerous and notorious, it beiag found 
baneful to the whole bodily and mental structure; the 
prolific cause of most of the physical maladies that afflict 
society; the chief source from whence madness and imbecility 
spring. 

For by unnaturally stimulating the vital action it weakens 
in its course every delicate vessel, overgorges and injures 
every organ. Its poisonous current irritating the nervous 
system into frenzy, leaves it weakened, depressed, appre- 
hensive and trembling. Unfitted, in its nature, to supply 
the various tissues with the bland and healthful nutriment 
required for enabling them properly to perform their func- 
tions, it leaves the body weak and the mind injured; the 
memory and reasoning faculties gradually becoming im- 
paired, the judgment and power of self-controul prostrate. 

That the use of intoxicating drink tends to produce 
imbecility, insanity, delirium tremens, and other mental dis- 
eases, is proved from the fact that upwards of one-seventh of 
the lunatics of the United Kingdom alone are the victims 
of intoxicating drink. This too, apart from the hereditary 
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results of the evil^ as seen in the children of the drunkard^ 
not only producing in them a weakened constitution^ and 
inferior brain, but even idiotcy itseK j for one-half of those 
unfortunate beings are found to be the children of drunken 
and dissipated parents. 

And if such are the physical and mental effects of intox- 
icating drink, what do we find to be the social evils that 
flow from it? Go we to the drunkard^s home, where 
misery may be said to dwell, and despair to have taken up 
her abode. There may we witness his shivering famished 
children craving for food, barefooted and in rags; their 
cries and lamentations vainly sought to be pacified by a 
heart-broken wife, who, scantily clothed, starving and en- 
compassed by misery, is apprehensive that her wretchedness 
may be increased, by blows and upbraidings, when the 
brutal being returns whom she must call her husband. 

K we look abroad in society we shall find that to this 
debasing vice, the inordinate thirst for intoxicating drink, 
may be traced a larger amount of human misery, suffering 
and crime, than to aU the collected vices of humanity. 

If we enquire into the cause of that great social ano- 
maly, which makes our philanthrophists mourn and legis- 
tors despair ; of our pauperised thousands growing up in 
the midst of our industrial abundance, how large a propor- 
tion of this evil may we trace to the love of drink ? 

If we ask the cause of the wide-spread ignorance of 
our population, in the midst of so many teaching, reading 
and preaching advantages, shall we not find it springing 
from parental improvidence and neglect ? evils which had 
their origin, for the most part, in the fondness for intoxica- 
ting drink. 

If we wonder at the enormous extent of crime prevail- 
ing in the midst of an orderly, peaceful and well-disposed 
people, we shall be told by the judges and magistrates of 
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the land, that by fax the greater proportion of it had its 
origin in the love of drink. 

We may further learn that drunkenness still forms the 
largest taxupon individual industry; and through the idle- 
ness, carelessness and incompetence, consequent upon it, 
sacrifices the largest amount of national wealth by waste, 
fire, and shipwreck. 

We may also perceive that it is by the wide-spread 
taste for this intoxicating poison, that despots are enabled 
to entrap and secure their fighting tools, and * political 
tricksters bribe their way to power; as, to gratify an in- 
satiate appetite for drink, the heedless sot will sell himself 
and enslave his country. - 

Seeing then, that the effect of intoxicating drink is to 
destroy health and shorten life — ^to render a person less 
competent and less trustworthy for the performance of his 
duties — causing those who think themselves strong in 
honesty to sink in crime — converting the father iato a 
besotted helot to corrupt his child — and causing that child 
to grow up ignorant, vicious and depraved ; seeing that this 
monster vice stands so prominently in the way of all social 
progress and political advancement, are we not morally 
bound, not only to eschew the evil ourselves, but to exert 
every effort to remove so foul a curse from our land ? 

Shall our likings and our appetites, our moderation and 
boast of temperance, be made the plea for that indulgence 
which may vitiate the taste of our children, teach drinking 
habits to the members of our families, cause our neighbours 
to err by our example, keep the drunkard in countenance, 
and thus help to perpetuate the evil, the effects of which 
we so much deplore and condemn ? 

Were the sober to unite in forming a circle of oppro.. 
bium around the drunkard, warning others from the contact 
of pollution, the evil would be but of short endurance. 
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But while the vice in embryo is practiced and commended^ 
while the drunkard's revels are regarded as amusing, his 
frailties pitied with a smile, and his efforts to entice others 
regarded as acts of good nature, the moral pestilence will 
continue to spread with fearful effect among the young and 
thoughtless, and will race after race of drunkards be 
matured to contaminate the moral atmosphere. 

To remove the evil from among us requires individual 
sacrifices, sober example, and united energy. Experience 
has shown us that it is not likely to be removed by merely 
dealing with its effects ; for reclaimed drunkards are greatly 
liable to fall, and there is diminished hope even of redeeming 
their children by education in the midst of the examples 
they witness. 

It is to protect the sober from pollution that we must 
direct our energies. Their children must be fortified by 
education against it, and themselves secured from the at- 
tractions, which, under licence and authority, are blended 
with intoxicating drink. 
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INDIVIDUAL DUTIES. 

AGAINST STEALING AND PILFERING. 

The very existence of society depending on the industrial 
energies of its members, has led to the institution of laws 
for the jf^otection and security of the fruits of each on^s 
labour ; legislators justly conceiving that all infringement 
on the property of others, or even an apprehension of in- 
security, would diminish the industrial energies of the 
people ; and thus lessen the general amount of human hap- 
piness. And this is seen to take place in all countries 
where governments are too feeble to afford security to 
the property of their subjects, or base enough to commit 
depredations on it themselves. Por the husbandman will 
not care to sow when he is apprehensive that the fruits will 
be reaped by another; the capitalist will not willingly risk 
his savings when he fears his productions wiU not be secure ; 
nor will the labourer have much industrial energy, when 
the fruits of his toil are liable to be snatched away from 
him. 

In such a general state of insecurity the land must be 
imperfectly cultivated ; trade, manufactures and commerce 
must decline ; disorder, violence and oppression reign; and 
the population retrograde towards a state of poverty, vice 
and crime. 

Seeing then that so much of the general prosperity and 
happiness of a country depends upon the security of pro- 
perty, it must be evident that every act subversive of that 
security must be an evil of great magnitude ; and such has 
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it been considered by the wisest men in all ages. For 
the unwritten law of the savage and the criminal code of 
the civilized^ concur in their abhorrence and condemnation 
of the crime of stealing the property of another. Unless, 
indeed, in times of war, when the cruel and reckless dis- 
positions which war engenders, cause men to regard the 
sack and plunder of cities as triumphant achievements, 
the greater the spoil the greater the victory ; when they 
commit atrocities which they would blush to perpetrate, even 
on their enemies, if intellectual and moral training had 
formed a part of their education. 

But while aggressions on property are productive of 
such extensive evils among a demoralized people, and under 
a government too feeble to afford it protection or to punish 
offenders ; they are sufficiently serious and alarming under 
the rule of the most vigilant and powerful. 

We see under our own government how much our 
social happiness is undermined and marred by the distrust, 
suspicion and watchful attention, which depredations on 
property occasion; feelings, which, when developed and 
strengthened by the frequent apprehension of evil, are 
unfortunately not limited in their operation. 

Unhappily too, experience testifies that there is abundant 
cause for awakening those feelings, even in the strongest 
minds. Eor the thought that their solitary path may be 
beset by some daring ruffian ; that their peaceful dwelling 
may be broken into by the midnight thief; that the prized 
possessions of a life of toil, anxiety, and care, may be swept 
away in a moment; and that their lives, and those of their 
families, may be placed at the mercy of men as brutal as 
they are criminally daring, is sufficient for awakening 
apprehension of danger. 

But those frequently recurring attacks upon property are 
by no means the extent of the evil ; for the highwayman 
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ftnd the burglar pre too frequently murderers in intent^ and 
will not scruple to act as such^ rather than be baffled or 
detected. They aie men who, for the most part, have been 
nurtured in evil and schooled in crime, who have grown up 
hardened in villainy and callous of consequences; to 
whom the prison is a home, and transportation or the 
gallows the destiny they anticipate. Beady instruments for 
evil, they are equally to be apprehended in times of tran- 
quillity or commotion. They form a moral contagion in the 
midst of society, corrupting and depraving all they comb 
in contact with. Their banishment abroad becomes a 
social curse, and their death on the scaffold, a ^ight calcu- 
lated to demoralize others rather than to deter them from 
evil. Nay even their recorded villainies, so industriously 
drculated, influence the youthful mind for evil. 

Nor does the evil end even with their deaths, for their 
crimes may be said to be hereditary. Our criminal records 
afford sufficient evidence to prove, that not only their phy- 
sical and intellectual imperfections, but even their moral 
deteriorations, are transmitted to their children. A social 
evil more to be lamented than their parents crimes ; as it 
may take generations to pass away, before the moral taint 
can be removed by watchful training and judicious instruc- 
tion. 

In addition to these social apprehensions, disquietude, 
and ill, generated by the crimes referred to, must be esti- 
mated the enormous expense and loss, which society 
directly and indirectly sustains by the efforts made for its 
protection and security. 

It has been calculated, with some degree of accuracy, 

that the cost of our criminal population is upwards of two 

millions annually. To which amount must be added the 

loss of production, that might otherwise be realized by 
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those who are now employed in checking the extent of the 
evil; together with the loss sustained by those whose 
property is pillaged and plundered^ and wasted in profligacy 
. and vice. 

Havijig thus far considered some of the evils which 
society sustains^ from the ungovemed desires and criminal 
acts of those who seek to possess themselves unjustly of the 
property of others; let us now seek to ascertain the effect of 
the evil as far as the guilty person himself is concerned^ 
with the view of ascertaining how far it affects his own 
weU-being. 

Let us suppose him to be one who^ having been trained 
in vice from his infancy^ has become a thief from habit and 
necessity. Even such a being, when he contrasts his own 
miserable condition with that of honest poverty, must feel 
something of his moral degradation, when the mere sight 
of an officer of justice will fill him with alarm, and a 
reward for his apprehension make him cower, lest his 
associates in vice point out the haunt which he has sneaked 
to from the light of day. 

Or, on the other hand, suppose him to be the fallen 
victim of lewd and dissipated companions; one, who to 
support the profligate habits he had acquired among them, 
had, in an evil hour, been induced to dishonestly appropriate 
his master's, or his employer's wealth. His crime detected, 
he shared the felon's lot, and went forth from his prison 
with reputation seared, and character blasted; never 
stopping to enquire whether the path of reformation was 
open for him, he pursued the downward road; and has since 
continued to sink lower and lower in iniquity. How must 
he feel, in his sober moments of reflection, when iht 
thoughts of his childhood's home and days of innocence 
oome crowding on his memory; and at the same time, the 
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consciousness that he, by becoming the degraded thing he 
is, had made that home desolate^ or filled the hearts of its 
inmates with bitterness. 

But supposing the delinquent to be so situated^ that 
his frauds or peculations are as yet undiscovered; even 
then he cannot conceal his crimes from his own conscience, 
which will cause him to blanch at the sight of those he 
has injured, cast a shade across his merriment, and instil 
a poison into his cup of joy. The wealth he has unjustly 
acquired will prove but a bane to his peace ; the spectre of 
detection will haunt him by day, and shape his dreams by 
night. His home will cease to gladden him, for he will feel 
that its finery and decorations are not justly his. He will 
be filled with remorse for having corrupted the wife [of his 
bosom, by making her a participator in his misdoings.' The 
prattle of his children, once music to his soul, will delight 
him no longer, for their innocence will but the more forcibly 
awaken his own guilt. 

Seeing, then, the national, social and individual, evils 
that spring from the selfish and unjust gratification of the 
propensities, how sedulously should we strive against every 
illicit desire ; how watchfully should we guard our conduct 
lest we take the first step on the slippery declivity, leading 
downwards to shame, misery, and destruction. 

As parents, too, how anxious should we be to check the 
first selfish impulse that induces our offspring thoughtlessly 
to appropriate trifles not their own; lest the unchecked 
desire to acts of pilfering grow up into a habit that may 
strengthen with their future years. 

How necessary, also, to have always before us the great 
moral fact, that our real happiness cannot be separated from 
that of our fellow creatures ; that we should perceive, that 
the same law which affords security to the possessions of the 
rich, augments the capital that supplies the poor with bread; 
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that every individual crime is a diminution of general 
happiness, and a tax upon all who labour ; that every act 
of dishonesty and injustice will, publicly or privately, 
recoil upon those who inflict it ; while every just, good, and 
truthful act, serves to build up the welfare and happiness 
of the human race. 
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INDIVIDUAL DUTIES. 



AGAINST FALSEHOOD. 



A WLLvxjjj/aheiood is a perversion of language^ respect- 
ing what should be truly and honestly spoken^ for purposes of 
deception or fraud ; or with the cowardly intent of screening 
the utterer^ or the malicious design of injuring another. 

Now, inasmuch, as trutA in science, in history, in men's 
opinions, actions and dealings with one another, is the 
great object aimed at by the wise and good, as best calcu- 
lated to promote the general welfare; all those who, from any 
motive, pollute the truth, by perverting or obscuring it, are 
moral delinquents against the common weal. 

And as all our knowledge of nature is a collection . of 
known, or supposed truths, discovered by the observation 
and experience of mankind, and made evident to one 
another by spoken or written language; he who knowingly 
misrepresents, or falsifies, facts or appearances, contami- 
nates the stream of knowledge; and is morally guilty, and 
accountable, for the false ideas generated thereby, and for 
the blunders and mischief the falsehood may occasion. 

As all history is supposed to be a faithful record of 
past actions, events and occurrences (the object of which is 
to enable man to learn and profit by the experience of the 
past) all those who from any interest, bias or prejudice, 
pervert, mystify or evade the truth, belie the dignity of 
public instructors; and are morally culpable in transmitting 
to society not only that which deceives them> but that which 
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in future years may become a source of contention, perse- 
cution, cruelty and crime. 

As man's confidence in his fellow man is increased by 
truthful conduct, promotive of that kindness, friendship 
and union, so necessary for securing their social and poli- 
tical well-being ; he who, by lies, prevarication or deceit, 
seeks to weaken the bond of that confidence, is a dishonest 
conspirator against the wdfare of society. 

As production is increased, and happiness promoted, by 
the interchange of commodities at home and abroad; the 
extent of which so much depends upon the trust which men 
repose in the veracity of one another; he who, by dishonest 
misrepresentations and false promises, creates distrust in 
place of confidence, is a knave in morals and a traitor in 
business ; a person liable to bring disgrace upon thousands 
by his treachery, and it may be to lessen the trade of a 
country by impairing the confidence reposed in it. 

All lies and deception in business, by which an inferior 
article is disposed of, in place of what it is lepresented to 
be, as well as all falsehoods respecting quantity, quality, 
value or price, are but verbal means of robbery ; for the 
man who deceives the buyer with a lie, may be said to pick 
his pockets at the same time. 

And equally to be condemned, is he who obtains the 
goods of another by false appearances or lying inducements, 
when he has no possible means nor intention of ever paying 
for them. He is in tnith a cowardly thief; base enough to 
cheat and rob by chicanery and fraud, but wanting courage 
to perform the deed boldly. And defective, indeed, are 
those laws which grant to such fraudulent persons a species 
of legal absolution for their crimes, and a new licence for 
again resuming their base practice of living in idleness and 
extravagance at the expence of honest industry. 

He who malignantly circulates a lie, with the intent of 
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injuring the fair fame^ or honest reputation of another^ 
plans the commission of a robbery^ less venial than that of 
stealing money or goods^ for the loss of these are trifling, 
compared with that of a well-deserved and spotless reputa- 
tion. And he who jestingly, or thoughtlessly, directs the 
shaft of calumny to wound the character of another, is no 
less morally amenable for the offence, than he who robs in 
sport is to the laws of his country. 

The public press being also one of the most efficient 
means of instructing a people, if conducted with the 
strictest attention to proberty, becomes a most powerful 
instrument for deceiving, corrupting, and mystifying them, 
when it labours to pervert the truth; when it seeks to 
uphold injustice by falsehood; and to conceal, by specious 
and fallacious deceptions, public corruption, private delin- 
quency, and individual wrong. 

Seeing, therefore, that falsehood is a polluter of science, 
an obstructor of knowledge, a fomentor of discord, and 
an enemy to social confidence and harmony; it is to be 
despised as mean, sly and hateful; a vice as individuaUy 
degrading to the utterer, as it is generally mischievous in 
its tendency. 

This vice of lying, like most other vices, is a vile habit, 
which taking root in childhood, through the neglect of 
parental culture, grows and strengthens with years, like an 
unchecked weed, to the great injury of man's nobler nature. 
It sometimes has its origin in the desire of emulation, and 
so the child thoughtlessly imitates the falsehoods and 
deceptions of those about him. At other times it springs 
from fear, or the desire of concealment, when the avowal of 
the truth might lead to punishment, or tend to deprive him 
of some enjoyment. 

The habit, thus commenced in childhood, is too often 
strengthened in youth and fortified in manhood- by the vile 
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customs and business habits of society. The custom of 
requiring servants and children to degrade their laoral 
nature by saying that you ^' are not at home/' instead of 
honestly refusing to see an unwelcome visitor, is a lying 
ci^tom to be reprobated for its deteriorating effect And 
the still more reprehensible practice of requiring shopmen 
and servants to impose on customers, by falsehoods, in the 
way of business, is demoralizing and degrading; a too 
prevalent custom, highly hurtful to the character of those 
who practice it, injurious to the honest trader, and a base 
fraud upon the pubUc 

Of a like degrading tendency are some of our legal forms 
and customs. Such as cautioning criminals ''not to convict 
themselves,^' and directing them to plead '' not guilty,'' when 
their criminality is notorious. Of swearing witnesses to 
'' speak the truth," as if an oath would prevent the dishonest 
from lying, or increase the veracity of those to whom the 
truth is habitual. Of permitting advocates to weave a tissue 
of falsehoods in support of crime, and to mystify and perplex 
all those who are seeking to detect it. All such practices, 
as well as all kinds of oaths and legal protestations, tend to 
undermine the conscientious respect for truth; to hold out 
inducements to crime, and to create an opinion among 
the ignorant that lies are not criminal, unless the name of 
God is invoked ; which accounts for its being so constantly 
blended with their conversational affirmations. 

Erom the acts and customs also of priests and princes, 
it would seem as if they thought lying and disloyalty 
habitual to man ; or else wherefore the frequent use of oaths 
and forms to test his sincerity ? Porms proved to be as 
useless as they are morally mischievous, as we see them 
constantly broken by both priests and princes; and as offcen 
renewed, as those in authority deem it to be their worldly 
interest to make a mockery of heaven. When our bribery 
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oaths are found efficatious in preventing the return of the 
briber, our parliamentary oaths in keeping oat corrupt and 
unworthy members, and our university oaths in keeping the 
church pure and undefiled, the people may then begin to 
perceive some virtue in them; but seeing how they all fail 
in these particulars, they are apt to regard them as imposing 
but useless shams. 

The great object of society should be to make veracity 
habitual to man ; which can only be effected by a judicious 
and general system of education, by showing him the social 
and political evils of falsehood, and the beauty and advan- 
tages of truth; by abolishing all those pernicious customs 
and influences which tend to corrupt him, and by those 
who call themselves " his superiors " exliibiting, for his 
example, Hves of conscientious dealings and truthful actions. 

The man taught from infancy to sacredly respect truth, 
as the great purifier of the world, and the benefactor of his 
race, as a moral blessing promotive of kindness, peace and 
union among men, would grow up with a character pure, 
firm and resolute in its behalf ; one who would not be mean 
enough to sell it for wealth, power or title ; who would 
scorn to corrupt, evade, or bury it, though all society were 
aUied against him, and though death in its worst form 
threatened him with destruction. 
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INDIVIDUAL DUTIES. 

AOAINST QUABBJILLING AND FIGHTING. 

In directing our inquiries into the predisposing cause 
of those propensities for quarrelling and fighting, so pre- 
valent among the young and the badly trained and taught 
portion of our adult population, we shall find that they have 
their origin in certain inherent feelings, peculiar to the nature 
of human beings ; feelings which, when badly trained and 
disciplined, are frequently excited to violence beyond the 
controul of the superior faculties. 

Those combative and revengeful feelings are more 
powerful, and more easily excited, in some persons than 
in others ; and like all our propensities, require culture and 
guidance. 

Their legitimate use and exercise stimulate us to com- 
bat with the evils that surround us ; prompt us to contend 
against tyranny and oppression ; and arm us with energy 
and strength of purpose to pursue that course of conduct 
which we conscientiously conceive to be right. Their abuse 
is seen in the violent contention, the rage, animosity and 
social disorder they are productive of, when not properly 
trained and directed, and under the strict controul of the 
mental and moral powers. 

When man lived in a state of barbarism, the develop- 
ment and cultivation of those animal feelings may be said 
to have been almost the only kind of education which he had* 
As daily contention was his element, war his chief occupa* 
tion, and to excel in it his ambition ; and brute force, with 
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the weapons nearest at hand, his only mode of settling his 
disputes, or ending his quarrels. 

. But in emerging from this state of things, in propor- 
tion as his intellect and moral nature became developed, we 
find him, to some extent, consulting with his reason before 
he Hstened to the promptings of his propensities; and 
having recourse to laws and tribunals for the settlement of 
his disputes at home, and to diplomacy and the recognized 
laws of nations for settling those abroad. 

These arrangements, imperfect as many of them still 
are, have materially lessened the disputes and contests 
among mankind ; and there is no doubt but that in pro- 
portion as laws become more just and perfect, the arrange- 
ments of society more complete, and education more gene- 
rally diffased among the people, that so in proportion wiD 
their disputes and contests be more and more reduced. 

And in like manner, as knowledge is extended through- 
out the world, and nations begin to perceive and enjoy 
the advantages arising from mutual amity, will they seek 
to establish some general tribunal for the settlement of 
national disputes; instead of having recourse to the old 
savage mode of war, with all its concomitant evils. 

All, therefore, who are honestly seeking to improve the 
character of man, and to increase his means of happiness, 
b^ the establishment of social order and political freedom, 
will seek to direct the combative feelings of those he has 
influence over, to higher and worthier ends than that of 
pugilism, duelling, or aggressive warfare; and to some 
more satisfactory and honourable mode of settling their 
disputes. 

Enlightened public opinion, united with improved 
social arrangements, has already done much towards abo- 
l&hing the brutal practice of prize-fights, and street quarrels, 
once so prevalent; and in like manner duelling and war 
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are destined to wane away ; when the foriner is once strip- 
ped of its "honour," and the latter of its " glory /^ 

It is now seen that those who foolishly pride them- 
selves in the knowledge of the, so called, "art of sdf- 
defence/' have more frequent encounters, and need more 
defending, than those who axe altogether ignorant of the 
art, and have never perceived the necessity for acquiring 'it. 
In like manner, thennost dexterous swordsmen, and expert 
fighters and duellers, are found to be more quarrelsome^ 
and more sensitive as respects what they sillily call " their 
honour ! " than those who never handle a sword, nor trouble 
themselves about gunpowder. 

These men who talk so much about '^ honour,^' seem to 
forget that it is not very honourable to set aside all estab- 
lished laws and modes of redress, to take upon themselves 
the old barbarous and unjust mode of redressing their own 
quarrels by their own hands ; thus unfairly setting them- 
selves up as judge, jury and executioner in their awn 
came. 

A word misunderstood, a frivilous jest, a mere sur- 
mise, may have inflamed their love of approbation, and for 
either of these (magnified and distorted by vanity) they 
passionately resolve to wreak their vengeance on their op- 
ponent,* pursuing him even to the death. Such persons 
have not yet learned the moral lesson; that true cours^ 
does not so much consist in conquering others as in sub- 
duing their own anger; that the " honour '^ purchased by 
the loss of the eyes or limbs, is at best, but a dear bargain ; 
and that a conscience daily upbraiding them for having 
cooly taken the life of another, is but a sorry laurel of vic- 
tory. 

In the present state of civilization, when no man is. 
allowed to be personally injured with impunity, and with u 
police almost everywhere provided to protect him from 
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insult, there is but little, if any, necessity for personal con- 
test or altercation ; and those who do indulge in them, are 
the violent, who cannot controul their feelings, or the i^no^ 
rant, who are not yet impressed with the importance of social 
order. 

But powerful as maybe those combative feelings, which 
prompt men to quarrel and fight, there can be no question, 
but that the approbation and disapprobation of their fel- 
lows are strong auxiliary motives ; and form, perhaps, the 
principal incentive to most of the encounters that take 
place, either with fist, sword or pistol. 

Unhappily so much has been said and written about 
the " glory '^ and " heroism " of fighting, when men had no 
higher merits to boast of, and so many of the present day 
Kve by fostering the delusion, that not to fight, when 
challanged, is considered a disgrace, and a degradation; 
and to forgive your enemies, a piece of cowardice to be 
scouted by what is called ^'a man of honour/' 

It is this absurd immoral feeling in society, that occa- 
sions most of the fighting exhibitions we now hear of ; and 
to the extirpation of that feeling, must men direct their 
attention, if they would promote peace and human brother- 
hood. 

Tor as long as persons are found to stamp their appro- 
bation on a man's pugilistic skill, and urge him to the 
contest, so long wijl men be found, striving to excel in 
that profession; but when those approvers begin to con- 
sider it as a kind of merit due to a bull-dog, rather than 
to a man, the fighter will begin to grow ashamed of the 
practice. 

When men begin to draw the distinction between 
bravery and courage, they will learn to estimate the man 
who has mental resolution sufBcient to refuse the duellers 
challenge, and the moral courage to brave the prejudice and 
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8iie»s of his companions^ rather then be gmlty of a deed of 
wrong; and will they, at the same time, despise the bravery 
of him, who, from wounded vanity, would take the life of 
another, and thus render a family desolate, and fill happy 
beings with sorrow and anguish. They wiU then learn 
that the truly courageous is he who will risk life to 
save, cherish and prolong the life of another; while he 
who, with animosity and revenge, is intent on destroying 
and rendering others miserable, is at heart a moral coward, 
not brave enough to sacrifice his own vanity, for the wdl- 
being of those who have given him no cause for offence. 

And when men begin to perceive the hollowness of 
most of their fighting victories — ^those death-struggles be- 
tween bretheren for the benefit, for the most part, of their 
oppressors; when they begin to find that soldiers are 
oftener instruments of tyranny, than champions of freedom; 
and the fomenters of war, rather than the preservers of 
peace ; when experience has taught them that the world's 
free traffic is the best guarantee for the world's peace, and 
enlightened freemen the best of national defences; they 
will then begin to estimate as glorious victories, the mental 
and moral triumphs over ignorance, poverty, and crime; 
and to reckon as their best heroea, those who have blest 
mankind by their labours and inventions, or elevated and 
refined them by their mental and moral achievements. 
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AGAINST SWEABINQ ANB COA£S£ lANGUAOE. 

SwEAEbiNG is an irrational expletive used by the vulgar^ 
in place of more appropriate language, to give, as they 
conceive, more forcible expression to their anger ; greater 
9trength to their asseverations ; more weight to their self- 
importance; and more power to their authority; the ac- 
companying expressions being generally discourteous, gross 
and offensive to all persons of cultivated minds. 

An aiigry oath may be said to be a sentence expressing 
the feeling of destructiveness in a spiteful and venomous 
manner ; in place of the manly expostulation, the firpmess, 
and resolution suited to the occasion. 

An oath to accompany any affirmation made, implies 
that the speaker has some apprehensions of not being be- 
lieved on his bare statement, and so seeks to convince others 
by swearing to the truth of it. A low and foolish practice 
which, in all probability, had its origin in the custom of 
public swearing; for ignorant minds, conceiving that the 
state would not believe without an oath, copy their supe- 
riors in swearing in support of their every-day statements. 

The oaths which spring from the feelings of ae^-ajppro- 
bation and esteem, generally exhibit a shallowness of intellect, 
as well as uncultivated morals, in those who utter them ; 
as such persons foolishly believe that swaggering oaths and 
loud boastings add to their worth and importance in the 
opinion. of their audience; while, by such expressions, they 
are presenting them with the strongest proofs of their own 
vanity, conceit and folly. 
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The oaths which are often heard accompanying the 
orders^ or commands^ of those in authority^ would seem to 
proceed from a desire to enforce obedience from/.ar, rather 
than from duty ; a course of conduct which generally fails 
to be effective ; for though it may in some cases succeed 
in cowing timid minds into a reluctant compliance^ it gene- 
rally inspires the resolute to thwart or evade mandates thus 
given. 

The coarse^ indelicate and offensive expressions we so 
often hear in our streets and workshops, are, for the most 
part, to be traced to the impure feelings, uncultivated minds 
and corrupt morals of those who utter them. 

Such being the nature of these unmanly oaths and vul- 
gar epithets, it may be well to enquire how it. is that the 
custom of swearing is stiU so prevalent in society ; although 
there are few found to defend it, and most of those who 
indulge in it readily admit its impropriety. 

Is it not, that, as one of the old barbarisms of the 
past, it is so blended with our dramatic and other popular 
literature (common enough in the age in which it was 
written), that we, in our reverence for the sterling ore, have 
been induced to look even upon the dross with some degree of 
respect ? And thus hearing and reading these coarse ex-^ 
pressions so frequently, we are too apt to imbibe them, and 
perhaps to be imperceptibly impressed with the notion that 
they are not so improper and immoral as we have been 
taught to believe them; and they being thus stored in the 
memory as the language of passion and feeling, are too 
often unconsciously used whenever passion prompts us. 

This may somewhat account for oaths being so often 
used by those who know that it is exceedingly wrong to 
use them ; persons whose example in this particular have a 
pernicious effect on those around them, and more espedallj 
upon the young and unreflecting. 
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Children^ also^ are too prone to copy coarse expressions 
from their parents and associates^ as well as what they hear 
repeated in the streets. And this fact should canse parents 
not only to prevent their children from playing in the public 
streets^ where so much vice and temptation await them^ but 
to avoids by all possible means^ fixing their habitations in 
low neighbourhoods, where the ears of their wives and 
children are constantly assailed by every description of 
coarse and filthy language. 

The custom of swearing, therefore, may be said to be 
diiefly the result of habit, and like all other habits is 
strengthened by indulgence ; from which circumstance 
parents cannot be too careful in guarding their children 
against its contaminating influence; and those persons who 
have already adopted it, cannot be too determined in their 
efforts to eradicate a habit so degrading to their general 
character. 

Having thus far treated of its vulgarity and offensiveness, 
we may now consider its immoral effects ; both as regards 
the character of the individual, and the welfare of that 
society of which he is a member. 

In the first place, swearing and coarse language are 
repellant in their nature, causing persons of cultivated 
minds and morals to avoid as much as possible the com- 
pany of those who indulge in them ; by which means the 
swearer not only loses the improvement in mind and morals, 
that might have been gained by the association, but by 
being left to consort with kindred minds is liable to be 
still further corrupted. 

Not only this, but prejudice, mistrust and apprehension 
are generated by the two parties being kept apart from 
each other. The man of coarse and vulgar manners is too 
apt to look npon his superior in conduct with envious feel- 
ings, and to express those feelings in low and abusive 
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language, while the cultivated man, on his part, is too apt 
to entertain a prejudice opposed to the social and poUtical 
rights of his uncultivated Mother, apprehensive t Jif such 
a person were to possess power he might use it to the pre- 
judice of society. 

Now^ although there is much foolish and ridiculous 
pride in society^ called forth by men's admiration of wealthy 
in place of the abilities to acquire it justly and use it 
properly; there is also a proper and becoming pride which 
all should cherish^ and more especially the working classes; 
the pride of cultivatiag those habits^ abilities, ^and manners 
that generally enforce respect from all men, however great 
their wealth or exalted their station. But when a man 
degrades himself, by his low habits and coarse manners^ it 
is seen that he not only injures himself, but too often pre- 
sents an obstacle to the freedom and welfeure of others. 

We may conclude, then, that whatever has a tendency 
to render an individual less useful to himself and others — 
less competent to form the minds and morals of his children 
— ^to mar the good that exists, or prevent a social or poli- 
tical benefit from being effected, must be opposed to the 
general well-being of the community; and seeing that 
swearing has such a tendency, we must consequently con- 
clude it to be an immoral and degrading habit. 
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AGAINST CETJELTT AND EBVBNGB. 

By Omelty, is meant the mmecessary inflictioii of pain 
on any sensitive being — ^by Revenge, the burning desire to 
resent injuries received or suspected; both propensities 
having their origin in the brute instincts of man's nature. 

Among life-destroying animals^ it is seen that cruel and 
ferocious propensities are more prevalent among some tribes 
than others ; and that even in the same tribe^ individuals 
are to be found more or less distinguished for their un- 
tameable and cruel natures. 

So among the various races, nations, and societies of 
mankind, shall we find a similar variety of disposition ; and 
this according to their peculiar organization, the training 
they have received, or the circumstances that have operated 
upon them for evil or for good. 

Among barbarous and savage tribes, goaded by wants 
scantily suppKed, and constantly irritated by surrounding 
dangers, both these feelings are highly predominant. They 
are seen to be intensely gratified in the infliction of pain 
and torture ; thirsting for revenge for every injury, regard- 
ing every stranger as an enemy to be destroyed, reckless of 
their own lives, and having no respect for the lives of 
others. 

And it would appear that the only means of subduing 
such ferocious natures, are such as will afford them a more 
constant and ample supply of food, and at the same time 
diminish their apprehensions of danger. 
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And these would seem to have been the agents that 
have subdued man's savage disposition^ and gradually 
quickened his intellectual powers^ so as to cause him to 
perceive the advantages of laws and institutions^ that in 
their operation have placed the means of subsistence within 
his reach^ and have afforded him some assurance of 
security. 

But though laws and institutions^ and the social ad- 
vantages they afford^ have done much to diminish the 
destructive^ cruel and ferocious propensities of nations and 
communities of men, yet either owing to the power or 
intensity of their predisposing organization, or some un- 
favourable influences that have kept them in constant ex- 
citement, we still find these dispositions more rife in some 
countries than in others. 

Some nations, we may perceive, are distinguished for 
their mild and peaceful dispositions, others by their impul- 
sive quarrelsome nature, too often contending and warring 
against their best interests; while the progress of others is 
retarded by their fierce, cruel, and revengeful character. 

And in like manner in societies shall we find the same 
variety of individual dispositions; though, happily for the 
general welfare, cruel and revengeful natures are greatly in 
the minority, and, there is no doubt, are gradually dimi- 
nishing under the favourable influences operating in the 
present state of things. 

A glance, even at the past, must convince us that the 
cruel and revengeful dispositions of mankind in the aggre- 
gate have greatly abated. For it might be afiirmed with 
confidence, that in the enlightened towns and cities of 
Europe, large congregations of both sexes, embracing en- 
lightened and ignorant, rulers and ruled, could not be 
found to witness with savage delight the murderous com- 
bats and gladiatorial cruelties which the multitude of Eome 
once indulged in. 
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Those crael and revengeful feelings of bigoted intoler- 
ance too^ which led to the rack and torture, and burning at 
the stake, have happily been banished by the light of 
knowledge and the development of man^s better nature. 

And in like manner, in our own days, have the cruel 
exhibitions of the bull-ring and the prize<fight been scouted 
by the good sense and improved feelings of the majority; 
and now find support and countenance only in the most 
barbarous of countries, and among the most ignorant and 
depraved of our species. 

We have seen also an improved morality and better 
feelings mitigating the severity of our criminal code, dealing 
humanely by the vilest and worst of offenders, and even 
extending its sympathies to inferior animals, affording them 
protection against brutal treatment. 

But, while these social improvements mark the triumphs 
of extending knowledge and growing benevolence, the 
counteracting influences that still check their progress and 
mar their benefits are greatly to be regretted. 

Por while our institutions profess to be based on the 
principles of loving kindness to the human race, and 
charity and forgiveness even to our enemies, we are ever 
boastful of our prowess in destruction, proud of warlike dis- 
play, sneerers at peaceful admonitions founded on reason, 
and idolators of the heroes of war; to the shameful ne^ect 
of those who have elevated, refined and blest our land utith 
abundance. 

Unhappily these influences operating on nations pre- 
disposed to war, cruelty and revenge, not only retard their 
intellectual and moral advancement, but too often cause 
them to be used as promoters of contention, or blind in- 
struments in the hands of despotism to throw back the 
tide of progress. 

With nations or individuals so impulsively organized. 
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and prone to contention and revenge^ th» only hope of their 
improvement and progress lies in the rapid development of 
their intellectual and moral nature^ and in keeping their 
combative and destructive powers in abeyance. 

And those who, from any motive, coiitinue to appeal to 
these mere animal propensities, to the neglect of man's 
nobler powers, must be regarded as obstacles to the pro- 
gress of society, as enemies to the peace and happiness of 
nations. 

Legislators and rulers appeal to men's cruel and re- 
vengeful natures, and excite and strengthen them, rather 
than deter, by those brutal spectacles they so frequently 
afford by death punishments. For the animal propensities, 
above all the organs of the brain, are so constituted as to 
be excited, gratified, and strengthened by every influence 
that directly appeals to them. 

Parents unconsciously promote the activity and growth 
of those organs, which predispose to cruelty and revenge, 
when they witness in their offspring their first acts of 
cruelty towards the inferior animals, or their own species, 
without check or reproof. 

Their foUy also is seen in encouraging youth to take 
what is called " their own parts,'' and '' io fight their own 
way through the w^orld," too often first steps towards 
forming rebellious children and quarrelsome citizens, first 
lessons against social order, stimulating passions that may 
ripen into crime. 

The great lesson for youth and manhood is to contribute 
to all that can promote happiness, and to refrain from all 
that gives pain or produces disorder. 

Ouelty and revenge are the antagonists of happiness, 
and though their gratification is said to be momentarily 
''sweet," it is certain to produce fruits of bitterness. 
Those who cherish them in their hearts, foster scorpions 
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whose venom is d^idly; often proving more destractive to 
those who inflict^ than to those who receive the infliction. 
For the law condemns^ morality abhors^ and every noble and 
generous emotion unites in despising deeds of cruelty and 
revenge. 

Let all those^ therefore^ whose organization prompts 
them to cherish those feelings^ remember that their gratifi- 
ea|ion is opposed to human well-being; and in direct oppo- 
sition to the great principle of benevolence, which, in 
seeking the forgiveness of injuries and the brotherhood of 
nations, is gradually banishing oppression, war, and cruelty 
from among mankind. 
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INDIVIDUAL DUTIES. 

AGAINST EXTBAVAGANCB AND PROFUSION. 

ExxaAVAGANCB and wasteful profasion may justly be 
said to be two of the principal causes that retard the pros- 
perity of nations, and mar the happiness of individuals. 

For a nation cannot he called prosperous and happy^ 
unless her industrious citizens be in possession of wases 
and incomes sufficient to afford them comfortable subS 
tence; provision against sickness and old age; and the 
means of properly educating their children. 

To realize these blessings in any country^ an abundance 
of capital is necessary; as without it wages and incomes 
must inevitably be low. 

And^ inasmuch, as there is no other possible way of 
obtaining capital than by industry and economy combined, 
all waste and prodigality must consequently prevent its 
accumulation, to the extent it is required in every highly 
populated country. 

In consequence of such extravagence and waste, all 
those who subsist by labour have but comparatively a small 
amount of capital to divide among them, in the form of 
wages and profits; instead of what they might enjoy if 
saving habits more generally prevailed in society. 

Economy and frugality, then, are the great moving 
powers that set the wheels of industry in motion ; that give 
invention, skill and knowledge the instruments of their 
greatness; and that gradually build up those productive 
powers, which render nations prosperous and free. 

Let us look around us at the jnanufacturing grandeur^ 
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the agricultural wealth, and the thousand means of hap- 
piness we may justly point to as the proudest of all our 
achievements, and ask from whence sprung this mass of 
gathered wealth ? these means of comfort and happiness ? 
Industry, skill and knowledge, have undoubtedly each con- 
tributed its part towards the accumulation; but before 
either of them could obtain an instrument with which to 
labour, economy must have saved it for their use. 

It is to this frugal, self-denying virtue that exists in 
society, to which we must justly attribute all our accumu- 
lated means of prosperity; and it is to the increase and 
extension of this virtue to which we must look as the chief 
means of bettering the condition of our people. 

It is to the economy of small means for future benefit, 
and the wise appUcation of them, in conjunction with in- 
dustry, skin and increasiag knowledge among the millions, 
to which we must look for increased national prosperity; 
and not to the wasteful extravagance of idlers, who foolishly 
imagine that they make it '^ good for trade '^ by their ex- 
cesses. 

Nothing can make good for trade, but that which makes 
trade possible : namely capital necessary for producing 
wealth, and for promoting its interchange throughout 
society. 

Those, therefore, who live in idleness, and, at the same 
time, in wasteful extravagance, must necessarily dissipate 
day by day a portion of national wealth ; which, if applied 
as capital, might be constantly producing means of comfort 
to thousands of their feUow men. 

The man who can manage a small income, with fru- 
gality and economy, is not only on the high-road to pros- 
perity and independence ; but, at the same time, is proving 
himself one of his countiT's best benefa<)tors. 

If his savings will only enable him to maintain his in- 

E 
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dependence in sickness and old age^ and to rear up a 
family of intelligent^ moral and nsefcd citizens, his moral 
position will be snch as to claim his countr/s commenda- 
tion. 

But if with slender income, he resolutely resolves to in- 
crease his means of usefulness, by adding to the capital of 
hisconntry; if his moral courage enables him to withstand 
the daily gibes of the dissipated, the taunts of the fashion- 
able, and the ridicule of the extravagant ; and to pursue a 
patient self-denying career, until he too can set the wheels 
of industry in motion, he wiU have built up a title for him- 
self, more honourable than kings or princes could possibly 
confer upon him. 

Nor in the pursuit of future competence, need present 
happiness be in any way neglected. A tasteful comfort- 
able home, a sufficiency of wholesome food, neat and sub- 
stantial clothing, warm bedding, and a good supply of 
clean linen, are essentials necessary for every family ; which 
frugality and prudent management will, in most cases, be 
able to secure. 

And it is wasteful extravagance, intemperance, careless- 
ness and want of forethought, that prevent these domestic 
means of happiness £rom being realized in so many families. 
For how many comfortable homes, how many well-clothed 
and well-educated children, would the money wasted in 
drink alone provide for? How many stinted meals and 
hungry appetites might be prevented, if the wasteful expen- 
diture of Saturday and Sunday were economised, and the 
pawnshop eschewed as the greatest of domestic spoilers ? 
And how many shoeless feet and ragged forms might be 
supplied, if daily mouthfuls on weekly credit, and the 
ruinous exactions of the tallyman, were at once dispensed 
with? 

How much wasteful extravagance do we also witness 
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among the imrefiectmg devotees of fashion? Those^ who, 
intuit on superficial decoration and glittering finery, are ever 
changing one expensive article for aaother ; dressing in vain 
ostentation to catch admirers among those who have as 
Kttle true taste, or correct notions of elegance or propriety, 
as themselves. 

Let us regard also the follies and extravagances of fashion 
in her various forms ; in her grand and pompous equipages ; 
her retinue of useless servants ; her costly pleasures of the 
table; her expensive amusements ; and too often in her low 
and vicious indulgences ; and then ask at whose cost are 
they all sustained; and to what extent do they corrupt, by 
their example, the morals of the community ? 

The devotees of fashion have, doubtless, all their apolo- 
gists or defenders; those who insist that they form the 
grand pivot on which the whole social machinery revolves ; 
who devoutly look up to them, as the principal promoters 
of trade; as persons whose eating, wearing and enjoyments 
are necessary to the public weal; and the best means by 
which they can show their kindness and charity to all who, 
in any way, administer to their desires. 

That they make work for hundreds, is readily granted ; 
but that they deprive thousands from obtaining work, needs 
little proof. They waste, by their follies and excesses, that 
wealth, which would support thousands while producing 
future wealth ; which being exchanged and distributed 
throughout society, would go on increasing means of com- 
fort and happiness for the whole people. 

The idlers they employ, consume without producing; 
the luxuries they revel in, are dissipated without any return 
of wealth ; and the grandeur that surrounds them, is, for 
the most part, irretrievably lost to society. 

But great as is the national loss, sustained by the waste 
and extravagance found within the circle of rank and fashion, 

E 2 
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far greater evils spring from their pernicious example and 
vicious conduct. These have a deteriorating influence on 
society^ and more especially on the minds of the ill-in- 
structed and badly trained. 

Not that large accumulations of wealth are by any 
means to be deplored; that the man of rank and affluence 
must of necessity be an idle consumer ; nor that honour- 
able exceptions are not to be found amongst those who enjoy 
their wealth without abusing it ; but while great waste and 
extravagance unhappily prevail among all classes^ it is to 
be the more regretted when found among those whose ex- 
ample influences so highly^ for evil or for good. 

Could we trace to their source the causes of bankruptcy^ 
insolvency^ pauperism and crime^ how large would be the 
proportion of those^ whose downward career might be 
clearly traced to waste or extravagance in some form; 
their wasteful habits and example not only involving the 
downfall of others^ but operating most prejudicially on the 
character of their children ; for no more important ex- 
amples can be set before the youngs than those of indus- 
try, carrfulness, and economy. 

The*smaller the income of any man, the more necessity 
there is for the exercise of the virtues of economy and pru- 
dence ; for these may enable him to stem the current of 
poverty, while their neglect is almost sure to carry him 
onward towards the shoals of destitution and misery. 
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DJDIVrDUAL DUTIES. 

AGAINST XmCHASTTTY IN BOTH SEXES. 

The well being of society, depending upon the physical^ 
mental and moval capabilities of the individuals composing 
it, establishes the moral right of every member, to expose 
and condemn every act, that tends to sap the health, injure 
the intellect, or deprave the morals of the community. As 
by such exposition, attention is arrested, conviction formed, 
and public opinion eventually aroused to the necessity of 
correcting or averting the evil. 

And in the whole catalogue of vicious indulgences, 
tending, immediately or remotely, to the deterioration and 
destruction of mental and bodily health, and the corruption 
of the morals of society, nncAastity is the most prominent ; 
and at the same time the most insiduous, and undermining 
in its effects. 

It is this polluting vice, emanating &om some foul 
channel, which first spreads its seductions to ensnare the 
young and thoughtless at the commencement of life's 
hopeful journey; and which prevents so many thousands of 
them from ever reaching the manhood of their hopes. 

It is unchastity whose lascivious jests, vile books, and 
impure representations, instil their poison into youthful 
ears ; inflaming their imagination, passions and desires, till 
they prematurely consume life's vigour, and blast the future 
with disease and sterility. 
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This vice it is tliat crowds our streets with so many 
victims of lust, poverty, and reckless ignorance ; beings, who 
lost to shame, with bold defying front, insiduous speech, and 
meretricious charms, tempt hot-brained youths, and unre- 
flecting men, to barter vigorous health and high aspiring 
hopes, for short Hved vice. 

How many undeveloped frames, and shrivelled brains, 
give proofs that their vices have marred nature's intent of 
moulding them into men ? Their languid nerves and 
eidiausted constitutions bearing witness, that unchaste 
desires, and impure gratifications, have weakened life's 
current, and extinguished every true affection of their 
hearts. 

How many are to be found in society, who, after years 
of dissipation and heartless desire, in life's evening, sated 
with their excesses, have given to wedded love the dregs of 
life P Shall we not find their homes for the most part marked 
with sterility, or cursed with a puny sickly progeny? 
bearing through life the impress of their fathers vices, and 
transmitting to posterity, their stiU more feeble and degene- 
rated constitutions. 

How often is unchastity seen to be the blight of the 
domestic circle ? searing with black despair each bud of 
hope and promise that its fond and faithfdl mistress planted 
and nourished so lovingly around the idol of her heart. 
That home which once glowed with her affection, and echoed 
to the voice of cheerfulness, is suddenly converted into a 
lonely prison, or darksome sepulchre, in which all her hopes 
of happiness are buried. 

And shall that unchastity in man, which is productive of 
those lamentable results, be passed over without censure or 
reproach? nay! be made the subject of merriment and 
commendation, among his dissolute companions; while 
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woman's first Ml from virtue^ be branded with eternal dis- 
grace^ without hope of reclamation or mercy P 

Shall man, who is said to be her superior in knowledge 
and wisdom, be encouraged in his base designs of aUuring 
woman from the paths of rectitude by every specious 
promise and deceptive art he is master of? and if successful 
in robbing a loving trustful girl of her virtue, and her fond 
parents of their dearest hope, shall he be still courted and 
smiled on as a hero of noble deeds, while she is consigned 
to infamy and scorn P 

Nay! wiU woman herself, in her ignorance and My, 
continue to look complacently on the seducer of her sex, 
while her severest censure is poured forth on the head of his 
victim P forgetting that by such injustice she throws wide 
the gates of prostitution, and gives Hcense to that unchastity, 
whose baneful influence may hereafter extend to her own 
dwelling, and pollute the children of her affection and care. 

Were women generally awakened &om their too frequent 
dreams of lascivious romance and painted vices, and taught 
to perceive the physical, mental, and moral consequences that 
flow from the unchastity of either sex, they would judge 
more righteously, and administer equal justice to both. 
They would, in their abhorence of the evils that flow from 
this polluting vice, frown down the seducer and the de- 
bauchee; and by standing aloof from all such enemies of 
their sex, would prove themselves to be their own best 
guardians; their erring sister's best defenders ; and society's 
best protectors, against the vice that so extensively mars its 
well being. 

And will society itself look with indifference while 
the sweUing tide of iniquity rolls rapidly onwards P Shall 
victim after victim be daily engulphed in it, and its pes- 
tilential impurities be allowed to contaminate the health 
and strength, the intellect and morals of the community. 
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while each individual seems perfectly satisfied if he cau 
prevent the evil from crossing S own threshold ? 

Will our legislators still remain apathetic and indifferent^ 
after the notorious facts, that &om time to time have been 
laid before them, that in this metropolis, herds of miscreants 
uninterruptedly pursue a vile traffic in entrapping and 
kidnapping women for purposes of prostitution? Their 
emissaries prowling in all directions, to decoy, bj every base 
and fraudulent representation, the unwary daughters of 
poverty into their dens of infamy and ruin. Their helpless 
victims thus dishonoured and robbed of virtue, are con- 
straiiied to be their slaves ; destined for a brief period to 
be the sport of profligates and Ubertines, but soon to end 
their Kves of loathsome misery in the prime of years. 

Shall the dealer in stolen goods be made amenable to 
the law ? Shall the swindler of some petty pelf receive 
severe punishment? and the robber of trifling amount 
incur the sentence of transportation ; while those who, for 
the vilest purpose, swindle a woman out of her virtue, and 
rob her of that jewel, the loss of which makes her an 
outcast for life, be allowed to pass unchallenged by law, 
unscathed by justice ? 

But, though much might be done by legislative enact- 
ment to check the evils referred to, we must direct our 
attention to other means, and other measures, if we would 
strike them at their root. 

Legislators must begin by fortifying the minds of the 
ignorant of our population with sound and wholesome know* 
ledge; and at the same time must strive to raise up a 
moral rampart in their minds which shall prove impreg- 
nable against those enemies who now so easily tempt them 
to evil, and make them their sure and unresisting prey. 

Parents must learn to perceive the necessity for causing 
their children to know the physical and moral laws of their 
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own nature ; as well as those social laws the observance of 
which will best promote their own happiness, and that of the 
commnnity of which they are members. 

This kind of knowledge will form a mental groundwork 
af strength and power ; will cause the young to perceive 
the evil tendency of immoral desires ; and the heavy penalties 
vicious indulgences are sure to entail on themselves and 
their ofiFspring. Whereas if their minds are only filled with 
the mere conceits of fashionable life, and the arts and 
accomplishments for captivating and pleasing its giddy 
votaries, they will only be rendered more easy victims for the 
spoiler. 

Masters and manufacturers must also direct their ener- 
gies to the work of moral reformation ; as their true interest 
as well as duty, lies in the promotion of every object having 
in view the physical, mental, and moral improvement of our 
population. And greatly is it to be regretted that much of 
that unchastity and demoralization, which so frequently end 
in prostitution, is to be traced (in many of our manufacturing 
towns) to the practice of permitting both sexes to work 
together in the same room. Young and thoughtless girls 
being often exposed to the impure conversation, the lasci- 
vious jests, and pressing temptations of ignorant and 
coarse-minded men. Thoughtful and considerate employers 
guard against this evil by careful classification and trust- 
worthy supervision ; but there are still too many masters to 
be found who have no other thoughts of their work-people 
than of the amount of profit they can realize by their 
labour. 

Similar duties equally apply to persons of rank and 
affluence, who permit in the same dwelling, large numbers of 
their male and female servants to be in close contact with 
one another ; without consideration or regard to the demo- 

E 3 
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ndising conversation, and improper behaviour, that too 
frequently prevail among them. 

The working classes too have likewise their duties to 
perform in seeking to arrest the progress of this wide 
spread social vice ; and more especially those among them 
whom knowledge has emancipated from mental thraldom. 
It is true that such are still greatly in the minority in their 
shops and factories, but their intelligence and moral courage 
combined may do much; inll often enable them to dieek 
impure and corrupting conversation, as well as to force 
conviction on the minds of the most thoughtless, that 
^ unchastity is one chief source of disease, dishonour, social 
nmery, prostitution, crime and prenatnie death. 
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DUTIES AS DOMESTIC BEINGS- 

DUTIES OF BOTH SEXES BEFOB£ MAERIAGE. 

The instituters of marriage having, doubtlessly, in view 
the order and welfare of society, the settled tranquility of 
the family circle, the proper training and instruction of 
the young, and the fostering of those feelings and sentiments 
which could alone spring from suQh a union ; wisely and 
justly required, that all those who solemnly entered into it, 
should continue to live together for the longest possible 
period. 

Eor if parties entered upon the duties of the married 
state with different feelings, if they thought that their 
contract might be annulled (according to the whims and 
desires of either), it would from the first beget an uneasiness 
of mind weakening the bond of affection ; and, according 
as passion or interest prompted, would lead them to form 
other attachments; thus causing the disruption of all 
domestic ties, the dispersion and neglect of offspring, and, 
too often, the destruction of lifers happiness to one or other 
of the parties. 

Seeing, then, it is for the general welfare that this 
solemn engagement, once entered into, should if possible be 
for life; how necessary it is that all those persons looking 
forward to marriage should earnestly investigate, and 
deliberately weigh, aU. matters appertaining to it, before 
they enter into a contract of such importance for good or 
cviL 
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Marriage is a state almost certain of promoting their 
mutual happiness^ if their choice and conduct be the result 
of wise deUberation^ strong affection, careful provision and 
prudent forethought; but exceedingly doubtful if they are 
governed by mere passion, selfishness or pride ; and if, 
regardless of all provision or future consideration, they enter 
it and seal their fate for life, in what may be entitled a state 
of mental blindness. 

Among investigations most important to attend to, 
before their minds are captivated and hearts enthralled, are 
those relating to the healthy habits, and character of the 
object of their solicitude. 

Looking forward, as they ought, to the support and 
health of the future family, it behoves them not only to 
ascertain the present health of the party of their choice, 
but, also, whether any of the hereditary maladies of con- 
sumption, gout, scrofula, or insanity are to be found in the 
family of either ; the development of which is almost sore 
> to render them incapable of attending to their domestic 
duties; and, what is far worse, taint and blight their 
offspring with disease and misery. 

Perceiving, also, the strength and potency of vicious 
habits, and the difficulty of eradicating them when once 
formed, it becomes the duty of both sexes to ascertain 
whether the object of their affection has contracted any 
such as are likely to mar their future welfare. Whether 
either party has acquired the taste for indulging in strong 
drinks, the source of so much domestic misery ; or, whether 
the love of gambling, loose companions, low pursuits and 
vicious pleasures have taken deep-rooted possession of the 
heart. 

The true character of the person, whom either sex is 
about to select as a partner for life, is likewise a subject of 
paramount importance. Whether either of them is idle 
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untrustworthy and reckless; or, on the contrary, has 
earned a well-established character for being industrious, 
honest, truthful and saving ; the former is to be sedulously 
avoided by every prudent person, as foreshadowing want 
and misery : while the latter affords the best security for 
realizing a state of domestic happiness. After such careful 
investigation, calm reflection and judgment, when they have 
fixed their affection on an object worthy of their love, the 
next point for their consideration is the proper time for the 
completion of their happiness, by marriage ; as, by neglect- 
ing this important point of time^ the happiness they 
anticipate may never be realised. 

The jproper time for marriage might be said to involve 
several questions of grave importance. 

In the first place, have the parties arrived at that age 
which nature, in her unerring laws, has marked as most 
fitting, in order to secure the full development of structure, 
the preservation of health, and the securing of a strong and 
healthy progeny ? 

In the next place, are they freed from all other engage- 
ments which might give any other person a just claim upon 
their time, or power to controul them ? 

And, thirdly, have they made ample provision for pro- 
viding themselves a comfortable home ? as well as for the 
sickness that may happen, and for the young family that 
may need providing for ? 

Physiologists inform us that the physical structure of 
man is not fully developed till the age of twenty -four ^ and that 
of a woman till the age of twenty-one; and that the latter 
years of their growth are generally so exhausting as to 
require some time for rest beyond these periods, so as to 
attain solidity of structure, and fall bodily strength and 
vigour. 

They also inform us that many causes, avoidable and 
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V unavoidable^ conspire to retard such fall development and 
vigour; but that premature marriage is found among those 
which prove most exhausting to the constitution, and 
which generally prevents such young par^its from ever 
having strong and healthy children. 

It is to the neglect of those physical laws that we owe 
many of the dwarfed forms and sickly constitutions that 
we see around us ; the prevention of which can only be 
secured by the mental enlightenment of both sexes, and a 
better observance of their moral duties. 

Among the engagements that parties are legally and 
morally bound to fcdfil, before they can justly enter into 
any other contract, are those of any indenture or agreement 
entered into for their own convenience, or to qualify them 
for earning a future subsistence. And little hopes are to 
be entertained of those who, openly or covertly, break 
through such engagements, and rashly take upon themselves 
the responsibilities of a family, without provision, care, or 
thought of duty. And greatly wanting in reflection and 
judgment must either be, who can agree to risk future 
happiness with one whose first step has been so wantonly 
reckless. 

Highly culpable also must those be, whose conduct in 
aU other particulars may be blameless, who allow their 
feelings so far to govern them, as to marry without any 
means or provision for rendering that state desirable. A 
famished lodging, or a miserably famished home, is more 
frequently found to produce regrets and dissatisfactioui 
than to increase the ardour of the affections. When, also, 
the daily supply of the household is dependant on the 
week's wages, without any other provision against sickness 
or loss of employment, that circumstance is by no means 
calculated to increase the sweets of matrimony. And 
jrhen, in the midst of their domestic struggles, they find 
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a fiainily fast gathering around them, they are too apt to 
expresa their regrets with bitterness, and to repent, when 
too late, of the recklessness that has brought so much 
misery upon them. 

To guard against such a state of domestic miseiy (which, 
unfortunately, forms the lot of thousands) all those who 
value their self respect, and truly cherish the object of their 
affection, should seek to cultivate habits of industry, frugality, 
and economy, till they have made provision for securing a 
neat and comfortable home ; as well as for helping them 
over the cares and difficulties they may meet with, in their 
early career. 

We often hear the institution of marriage railed at and 
condemned by those who have failed to realize the domestic 
happiness they anticipated. But, if the disappointments of 
such persons were traced to their righfol source, they 
would be found, for the most part, to lie in their own 
imprudent and neglectful conduct, rather than in the 
institution they condemn. 

Those who, with dazzled eyes and romantic imagina- 
tions, have been influenced in their choice of wife or 
husband by mere personal attractions ; regardless of the 
qualities of the head or heart, may afterwards strive to 
conceal their own weakness, and want of judgment, by 
railing at matrimony. 

Those whose burning passions blinded them to every 
defect of character and disposition in the object of their at- 
tachment; and who, young, inexperienced, and thoughtiess, 
rushed unprepared to seal the wedding compact; may, with 
eyes opened to their foUy, be still too proud to acknowledge 
it, and scoff at the institution which only made it manifest* 

Those whose choice was determined by mere sordid 
selfishness; who looked upon marriage as a means of rank, 
position, dress and idle pleasures ; and upon their partners 
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its valuable caskets^ yielding them the wealth they coveted ; 
those^ who thus bartered and sold themselves, now, finding 
the hollowness of their bargain, and the coldness of a home 
without a heart, may fail to acknowledge that they took 
the wrong path to happiness, and foolishly join in the con- 
demnation of wedlock. 

But those who, with sincerity, integrity and earnestness 
of purpose, resolved to make for themselves a Aame of 
happiness; and who wisely used the mental and moral 
powers they were endowed with to render it such ; now, in 
enjoyment of domestic felicity, find cause for blessing 
rather than condemning, that institution which has made 
the object of their affection their partner for life. 
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DUTIES AS DOMESTIC BEINGS. 

BXTTIES OF HUSBANDS AND WIVES TO EACH OTHEB. 

All those who enter into the marriage state from 
feelings of mutual affection, and with the expectation of 
promoting their mutual happiness^ will do well to remembeif 
that their contract necessarily implies a state of mutuiU 
rights^ and mutual obligations; whatever law or ceremony 
may declare to the contrary. 

If any notions of superiority, separate interest, or ex- 
clusive right, are once entertained by the one party, and 
acquiesced in by the other, they are almost certain to gene- 
rate feelings opposed to their domestic welfare. 

For it is the assumption of such exclusive right and 
superiority on the part of many husbands, that leads them 
to the commission of acts which they would by no means 
sanction, or excuse, if committed by their less assuming 
helpmates. 

Therefore aU those who are desirous of closing up every 
avenue through which temptation and evil may enter, and 
who are anxious to guard against all causes for jealousy^ 
jarring, and, discontent, should determine that their do- 
mestic rights should be equal, their interests one, and their 
obligations mutual; and as sacredly to be observed on the 
part of husband as of wife. 

But though their rigkts may be equal, their duties are 
dissimilar; kis being to provide, by physical or mental 
labour, for the wants and necessities of the family ; Aers to 
perform, or supervise, the duties of the household; to 
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extend a mother's fostering care to her progeny; and to 
. spread cheerfulness^ comfort^ and consolation around the 
domestic hearth. 

And in the performance of these duties^ let it be re- 
membered^ woman stands on a footing of social equaLity 
> with man; as her labours and co-operation^ in her sphere, 
are jas essential to the production of the wealth of society 
as is his more hardy, and, it may be, laborious portion of 
the work. Eor without her solace and domestic aid he 
would have less inclination to labour, and less of his time 
to devote to it. 

In endeavouring to individualize the moral duties of 
husband and wife, it .may be necessary to glance at the 
neatly arranged household, and the evening's recreation, of 
a newly wedded pair, in, what is called, their honeymoon of 
happiness. 

They may have both received the great blessing of a. 
sound education; and thus, with minds able to appreciate 
the advantages of knowledge, and with kindred tastes in 
its pursuit, may feel the greatest delight in e^^loring the 
wide field before them, and in imparting to each other their 
gathered stores of information. 

But the one may possess advantages in this respect to 
which the other is a stranger; and more especially in the 
present neglected and imperfect state of female education. 
Under such circumstances, what is the husband^s duty ? 
What are the means he should adopt, in order that his life's 
companion may be able to respond to his sentiments, to 
appreciate his intellectual pursuits, and to be qualified to 
become the instructor of his children ? 

May we not confidently state, that few young wives are 
80 perversely blind to the advantages of knowledge, as not 
to be prepared to receive the information the husband of 
her affections is desirous to ioapart to her? Hence it 
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would be clearly his duty to devote his evenings to her in- 
struction ; and to spare no pains in enlightening her under- 
standings to better fit her for the duties of a wife and 
mother ; while at the same time he took an interest in her 
pursuits and pleasures, and caused her to share in all his 
amusements. 

Instead of such wise and necessary conduct, we too often 
see the young wife left to muse in solitude, or to indulge 
in idle and unprofitable gossip with her neighbours; while 
the husband is spending his leisure hours with kindred 
spirits or boon companions, and indulging in pursuits and 
pleasures his wife must not share in. Such conduct, un- 
happily, is a too prevalent cause of domestic discontent, 
jealousy, parental neglect, misery and vice. 

Certainly no other place affords such cheerful and re- 
freshing influences to gratify the mind and console the 
heart of man, tired of his daily toil, the cares and routine 
of business, as a clean and comfortable home; a peaceful 
fireside j and a neatly attired wife, whose eyes welcome his 
approach, and whose cheerful voice and conversation speak 
gladness to his soul. 

To render a home thus attractive is chi^y the wife's 
duty. If, however, instead of industriously dispatching 
her household duties in proper time to be ready for her 
husband's coming, she foolishly wastes it in gossiping and 
gadding, her home will soon cease to be cheerful, and, in 
his eyes, will lose much of its charms. 

If she neglects also those personal appearances of neat- 
ness and propriety, which she deemed so necessary to 
exhibit as a lover, and foolishly imagines that having once 
secured a husband she may dispense with all such attrac* 
tions, she may be assured that her carelessness will render 
her less pleasing, and that she will cease to retain her 
former influence. 
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If, too, with only humble means at her command, she 
allows her family to present a dirty, ragged, or slovenly ap- 
pearance, and her children to be mde and unmannerly ; she 
will prove to have lost her self-respect, and to have £ailed 
in her most essential duties; and this also will cause her 
home to be less comfortable and less attractive. 

If she allows other engagements to interfere with those 
duties of regularity and order she owes to her husband and 
family, who may be compelled to.bie punctual to their work 
and meals at stated hours, she will also give cause for 
bickering and domestic discontent. 

If she treasures up the remembrance of hasty words an)i 
trifling neglects, and, instead of cheerful welcome, meei 
her husband with a frown upon her brow, such folly will 
too often beget contentions, and cast a dark shadow over 
every inmate of her household. 

They should both remember that their relation to each 
other, calls upon them to bear with each others infirmities 
of mind and body; and that mutual kindness, deference, 
and forbearance are consequently required. But if, instead 
of striving to avert the gathering frown of anger with a 
kindly smile, and to smooth down the breezes of passion 
with consoling words or patient forbearance, they take 
delight in fanning the one into a flame, and in arousing the 
other to a tempest, they will often have to repent of the 
mischief such conduct will occasion. 

Seeing also that husband and wife have each their 
respective duties to attend to, they should carefully guard 
against any interference with one another, which may be 
likely to lower them in the estimation of their servants and 
workpeople, or to weaken their authority. 

Having a unity of interests, they should possess no 
secrets which they should deem necessary to keep from one 
another; confidence, candour and probity being virtues not 
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to be neglected by wife or husband^ lest distrast and 
jealousy weaken the bond of affection. 

Not only is mntual fidelity to their marriage bed en* 
joined^ as the most sacred of obligations ; but likewise the 
refraining from all acts^ or conversation, likely to excite 
doubt or suspicion in the mind of either. For, though 
they may have perfect confidence in each others fedth and 
honour, they should remember that where love is strongest 
and purest, trifling appearances too often awaken the passion 
of jealousy. 

But, unhappily, we have not yet made such individual, 
social and political progress as to place ample means for the 
famil/s support within the reach of aU men, so as to allow 
women always to occupy the position we have been describ- 
ing; that of attending to her household duties, and the 
wants of her family. 

Where the wife is constrained to leave her home to 
labour in field or workshop, in order to provide subsistence 
for her family, and leave her children from mom till eve to 
the care of strangers, it must tend to render home desolate; 
to lessen domestic enjoyments, and to cause children for 
the most part to be badly trained and taught ; and in too 
many instances to be brought up in ignorance of all those 
requirements fitting them to become good and useful wives, 
thoughtful husbands, or worthy members of the community. 

And greatly it is to be deplored that woman is too 
often thus obliged to leave her home to provide for her 
children, by reason of her husband's idle, drunken and in- 
considerate conduct. Such a man must indeed have lost 
all self-respect, or sense of duty, thus to allow himself and 
offspring to be dependant on a woman's labour. 
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DUTIES AS DOMESTIC BEINGS. 

RESPECnNO PRUDENT AND ECOK03aOAL MANAGEMENT. 

As the welfiure and happiness of the family circle 
depend on prudent and economical management^ it becomes 
the dutj of parents^ or those who govern it^ to stndy and 
practice those domestic virtues. 

By the careful observance of them, the very poorest of 
the community may obtain a larger amount of comforts ; by 
neglecting them, the most affluent may fail in realising 
domestic enjoyment. 

In the first place, parents wiU be wanting in prudent 
management, who do not make the best possible arrange* 
ments and provision for preserving the health of themselves 
and families. 

These necessarily comprise a proper habitation, and 
such means of ventilation in their dwellings as may secure 
a due supply of fresh and wholesome air, instead of the foul 
and pernicious atmosphere generated in impure neighbour- 
hoods and close and crowded rooms ; a too prevalent cause 
of disease and premature death. 

Also proper arrangements should be provided for secu- 
ring cleanliness in their persons and clothing, without 
which the health of the family cannot possibly be preserved. 

Likewise such economical management as shall secure 
for them a sufficient quantity of plain and wholesome food,- 
without which adults cannot preserve their strength to 
labour, nor children be reared to maturity, in possession of 
health and vigour. 
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It is to be regretted^ that parents are too often forget- 
ful of these important duties^ till they are reminded of 
their neglect by sickness making its appearance among 
them^ or by death extorting its heavy penalties. And, 
apart from the cares and sorrows ever attendant on 
such scenes^ how many physician's fees and medical biUs, 
how mnch labour^ pain and suffering might be prevented, 
if parents possessed but the necessary knowledge, and pro- 
perly attended to those great laws of health, which none 
can neglect with impnnity? 

And first as regards that indispensible requisite, pure 
and wholesome ab. All reflecting persons will readily 
agree that parents will be greatly wanting in prudence and 
economy who, for the sake of some trifling cheapness or 
convenience, take up their abode in unhealthy courts and 
alleys, and in close ill-constructed dweUings ; where the air 
without is contaminated with poisonous exhalations, and 
the air within is still further corrupted by the impurities 
arising from their own bodies, with no means of free venti- 
lation. The small difference between the rent of such 
unhealthy places, and a comfortable habitation in a whole- 
some neighbourhood, would soon be saved to them in 
doctors' bills and lost labour from frequent illness. 

And as respects that great essential cleanliness in person 
and clothing; all those who suffer themselves or their 
families to neglect it, can have little regard for decency or 
health. !Filthy skins and dirty linen are in themselves 
sufficiently disgusting and repugnant to the sense; but 
when it is also known that the impure exhalations of the 
body cannot properly pass off except tht skin be kept clean, 
and that their accumulation on the surface of foul linen is a 
frequent cause of skin and other diseases, it should serve to 
awaken the most neglectful to the importance of cleanliness. 
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The securing of wholesome food for the family, that 
important requisite for the preservation of health, is a sub- 
ject demanding every parents earnest soUcitnde and best 
exertion. But it is surely far from prudent management, 
when the heads of families (especiaUy among working people) 
lay out their means from day to day in what is called 
''cheap/' but too often adulterated, bread; and in paltry 
modicums of rancid butter, coarse meat, and decaying 
vegetables; when the proper economizing of their in- 
comes, and the relinquishing of their gin and beer-drinking 
habits, would place within their reach the means of pur- 
chasing, in the best market, an ample supply of wholesome 
and nutritious food for themselves and children. 

And equally to be condemned is the management of 
those who, for the sake of finery and outward appearances, 
stint themselves and children of a proper supply of food, 
and such other necessaries as are essential for the preserva- 
tion of health. 

In dress for the family parents will do well to consult 
propriety and neatness ; rather than the whimsical changes 
of fashion. The former are generaQy elegant and becoming, 
and suitable to all seasons; the latter too frequently a 
burlesque on form and taste, a flimsy folly, suited only for 
the fashionable hour, and then cast aside as useless. 

ITiose brought up to observe and follow the extra* 
vagances of fashion, have their minds for the most part 
filled with its follies in place of useful knowledge; have an 
intense admiration of external glitter — ^vain aspirations 
above a useful station — and have too frequently to lament 
the sacrifice of health from having been its unreflecting 
victims. 

Parents should also learn to perceive that it is by no 
means prudent management to attend to the mere cheapness 
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of dress, or other commodities, without due consideration 
of their quality. And this being somewhat difficult to the 
young and inexperienced, amidst so much gloss, puffery, 
and business cant, they will do well to deal with respectable 
and trustworthy men of business; and to shun those 
tradesmen, who profess to sell their goods at ^'cost price,^' 
and live by their '^ tremendous sacrifices -/* as well as those 
shops whose trade is always in ''cheap bargains,^' and 
fraudulent bankrupts' stocks. 

Prudent parents should also avoid that foolish kind of 
rivalry existing in society, which is not confined to any 
particular class, but more or less affects aU. It is that 
desire to equal, or outdo, our friends or neighbours in 
dress, furniture, living, house, equipage and appearances, 
without due consideration of our own means. 

For persons must be exceedingly deficient in wisdom, 
to allow the foUy, ignorance, or extravagance of their 
neighbours to rule them, as to what is proper and becom- 
ing in their household; suitable to their position; or in 
accordance with their income. 

The prudent manager of his household is not to be 
thus influenced or controlled. He has due consideration 
for the future wants of his family, as well as for the pre- 
sent; and provides, withitt his means, all those necessaries 
and comforts that he thinks will best contribute to their 
happiness. He wUl, at all times, avoid extravagance, 
luxury, and excess, in order to escape the diseases they 
entail, and the dangerous example they may present to his 
children. He will scorn to wear dress and ornament, and 
to sit at a well-supplied table, fomishe^ by creditors whom 
he has no means of paying ; and whose ruin might pro- 
ceed from such heartless conduct. H his means diminish, 
he will resolutely resolve to diminish his desires, and 

F 
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at once to restrict his expenditure; and if they increase, 
he will seek to extend his means of nsefohiess beyond 
the limits of his family, and not risk their corraption by 
luxury and excess. 
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DUTIES AS DOMESTIC BEINGS. 

DUTIES TO OUE CHILDEBN. 

As the character^ wisdom^ and usefulness of the man, 
chiefly depend on his training and instruction as a cAild, 
few duties are more important than the parental ones. On 
the proper fulfilment of these depend the wealth, know- 
ledge, and happiness of society ; from their neglect, poverty, 
ignorance, vice and crime. 

Evidently the first duty parents owe to their children, is 
to make provision for 'their essential wants before they 
come into the world. No parents can be so ignorant as not 
to know that their helpless children win require, and cannot 
exist without, food, clothing, fuel and shelter; and knowing 
this, if they recklessly bring them into existence, without 
any possible means of providing for them, careless whether 
they live or die; they wiU be cruelly base, and neglectful 
of their first duties. 

If, to gratify the lowest propensity, they become instru- 
mental in ushering innocent beings into existence, knowing 
that they have no prospect of providing for their physical, 
mental, or moral wants — ^recklessly relying on the events 
and probabilities tAat may occwr, or selfishly determined to 
make society bear the burthen of supporting them, they 
will show themselves less regardful of their parental duties 
than the brute ; and prove themselves to be mean spirited 
beings, to cause their offspring to be dependant on the 
fruits of others labour. 

F 2 
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Tor that neglect^ or want of feelings which consigns 
their children to the risk of pining in infancy from cold 
and hunger, or, surviving that, to grow up in rags, filth 
and ignorance; with no education but that of the street and 
its daily sounds and sights of vice and profligacy ; with 
craving appetites tempting them to crime, and no restrain- 
ing influences to curb the will or check desire ; those who 
thus act towards their offspring must be destitute of all 
affection, of all consideration for their present or future 
welfare. 

And those who, taking advantage of the sympathies of 
society, and the provision it has made for the aged, orphan 
and destitute, recklessly bring children into the world to 
become dependant on daily charity for their subsistence ; 
allowing them to be dragged up by workhouse nurses, and 
clothed and badged in pauper garbs; prove that they have 
neither self respect, parental regard, consideration, nor 
shame, thus to inflict their burthens on society. 

But, passing from such unworthy members of the 
community, those parents who have been mindful of this 
first great duty, of making wise provision for their children 
before their entrance into life, have yet further important 
duties to observe towards them in every successive stage of 
their existence from infancy to manhood. 

In the first place an important duty for the mother is 
to know something of the nature of the being committed to 
her care ; as she will be mainly responsible for preserving 
it in health and vigour; for the proper direction of its 
passions and feelings; for the guidance of its perceptions 
and the quickening of its reasoning powers; for the forming 
of its manners, and correcting its disposition ; in fact for 
the formation of its character from infancy to childhood, 
when the aid of the schoolmaster begins, and helps her to 
complete the great work ; so that the object of their joint 
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labours may grow up to be wise, good, and useful ; and with 
a disposition to help in maJdng mankind wealthier, wiser, 
and better. 

AH mothers in good health should likewise be impressed 
with the duty of nursing their own children ; and of not trust- 
ing to strangers the important task of moulding the plastic 
nature of infancy to its desired form. 

Among a mothers duties, she should be taught to know 
that no other food is so fitting for an infant as the mother's 
milk; and that all stimulating drink and improper food 
taken by the mother, renders her milk injurious to the child. 
That a child's first diet should be simple and nutritious ; 
and all kinds of animal food avoided until nature has given 
it teeth to masticate. That the too frequent custom of 
cramming a child with food (whatever may be its ailments) 
is highly injurious to its health, causing constant irritation 
and restlessness of temper. That an infant's clothing 
should be warm and light, kept scrupulously clean, and no 
kind of tight ligature be allowed to press upon its body. 
That pure air and perfect freedom for breathing it, are 
indispensable to its health ; though too cold an atmosphere 
is to be avoided as injurious. That moderate exercise is 
highly necessary for an infant's health, though its soft and 
yielding form requires careful nursing. . That, as its bones 
are soffc and readily bent, it should not be taught to walk 
too early. These are some of the essentials (founded on the 
nature of the child,) which a mother should make it her 
duty to attend to in the stage of infancy. 

She should also be taught to know that as children grow 
up, they require a larger supply of nutritious food, in 
proportion to their bulk, than full-grown people; but as in 
youth and health, the intense craving of the stomach often 
leads them to indulge beyond the wants of the system; 
such appetites require to be restrained by limiting them to 
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a proper quantity. Also that the too frequent custom of giving 
stimulating drinks to children should be avoided, as tending 
to injure their digestive organs ; causing them to become 
bloated and feverish, and creating a taste and habit that 
may hereafter work their destruction. 

Parents cannot begin too early to cultivate and form 
the habits and manners of their children; good habits 
being more easily implanted, than bad ones can be eradicated 
when once allowed to be formed. 

To form habits of personal eleanUness in children, and 
neainess in their attire, requires more attention than labour 
on the part of parents, if they are cultivated early in life. 

Habits of UBefuJmesa and industry should also be early 
implanted in the youthful mind. Trifling acts of usefulness 
daily performed by a child, help to form its character ; and 
the duties of a well-directed household, afford abundant 
scope for the cultivation of these important habits. And 
those mothers, who bring up their daughters in ignorance of 
household matters, fail in performing a very essential duty. 

Habits of carrfwlmesSy forethmghty and savviig should 
also be assiduously cultivated in children; as these are 
among the essentials on which their success and future 
happiness will greatly depend; and which, at the same time, 
contribute so largely to the welfare of society. 

Punctuality is likewise a habit not to be neglected; 
which children should be taught to observe by retiring early 
to rest, rising early in the morning, and attending their 
school with promptitude at the appointed hour. 

In the moral training of children, parents should re- 
member that tAeir ovm example is the first lesson for good 
or evil. If they, themselves, present examples of sobriety, 
truthfulness, honesty, courteous behaviour, and becoming 
language, their children will need but few lessons^ and 
trifling corrections, to form their moral character. 
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In directing^ restraiiung^ and goTeming the propensities 
of cfaildreny parents sholud always appeal to their intellec- 
tnal and moral powers ; and should ^ideavour to point out 
the consequences of their actions. They should seek to 
check their child's first impulse to evil^ to nip vice in its bud^ 
and should suffer no fault to escape without reproof. They 
should always secure^ by reason and firmness^ the obedience 
of their children ; for if they fail in doing this, they will fail 
in many other duties. While they should chide with kind- 
ness of manner, and forgive acknowledged faults with 
pleasure, they should never allow their love of offspring to 
frame for them silly excuses for the commission of wrong, 
or for the neglect of duty. 

Parents should likewise know that girls and boys 
equally require exercise; places for which parents should 
seek to secure other than the public streets; for, apart from 
the scenes so often witnessed there, rude and badly con- 
ducted playmates have an influence for evil. They should 
also be encouraged in the love of home amusement; in 
their drawing, painting, cutting, or carving ; in singing or 
music, or in making any little collection of natural speci- 
mens, or works of art. 

Boys and girls should also, if possible, have both the 
same kind of general education; such as should cause them 
to understand something of the existences around them ; of 
the wonders and laws of the universe; the nature of society 
and the laws that govern it; and to properly understand and 
perform their moral duties. And, in addition to such 
general information, girls should be taught needlework and 
household management, the better to perform their do^ 
mestic duties, and to be qualified to become the primary 
instructors of their children. 

But in addition to school instruction, that of the fireside 
is all important. Not that tasks or school lessons should be 
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enforced^ beyond those which their teacher requires ; but 
that kind of instruction^ which^ by the advice and encourage- 
ment of parents^ and the reading of useful and entertaining 
works^ is calculated to implant good thoughts^ and useful 
information in the minds of their children. 

Parents having thus far performed their duties to their 
children^ the next consideration is to qualify them for a 
life of usefcdness^ by causing them to acquire some useful 
trade, profession, or calling. To accomplish this requires 
previous preparation, and often sacrifices on the part of 
many parents ; but all thoughtful, wise, and prudent ones 
must have seen enough to convince them, that children 
thus prepared and qualified by knowledge, may achieve 
wealth, greatness, and honour; while, wanting these bles- 
sings, they may sink into poverty, and bring disgrace on 
their grey hairs. 
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DUTIES AS DOMESTIC BEINGS. 

DUTIES OP CHILDREN TO PARENTS. 

As the general welfare is dependent on the training and 
instmction of the yonng ; and as the strongest bond for 
nniting society in close compact against foreign or domestic 
spoiler, is in the ties of affection, relationship, interest, 
and dnty, found within the family circle ; those who stand 
at its head, as its founders and supporters, are not only 
entitled to respect from mtkout ; but to receive gratefdl 
obedience, love, and honour from all within. 

But it is not only the duty of children to submit with 
cheerfulness to the authority of their parents, because they 
are the governors of the household, but because they have, 
for the most part, too much love and regard for their 
offspring, to require them to do anything that is not for 
their welfare ; and because they have generally more know- 
ledge, judgment and experience than they themselves pos- 
sess, to know what is necessary to be done, and what ought 
to be avoided. 

When, therefore, parents command their children to 
perform any pairticular act, or to refrain from any course of 
conduct, they ought to obey promptly without hesitation • 
for they may be certain that what their parents require is 
proper to be done, and is intended, in some way, for their 
benefit. For if they are required to assist in the labours 
of the household, is it not intended to make them useful 
and industrious P If to go with a message or to make a 

F 3 
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purchaae, wiU it not ser^e to foim fbeir bnsmess haUts? 
If it be to sew^ knit, or read, will it not serve io increase 
their store of knowledge ? and if they are required to keep 
away from idle and improper companions, is it not intended 
to preserve from injniy one of their greatest treasures — a 
good eha/raeter ? 

Children should, therefore, patiently listen to and receive 
their parents' advice with pleasure ; as it will generally be 
found to be their best guide in directing them to what is 
right, and their surest safeguard against the conmiission of 
wrong. That advice, at times, may be opposed to their most 
urgent desires; and may even be given so as to interfere 
with some pleasure or amusement, in which they may be 
taking the greatest delight ; but as children are very apt to 
desire and do things without much consideration of their 
propriety, they should be promptly guided by the advice of 
their parents. , 

Children should also love their parents ; for pure and 
ardent is their parents' love for them. And when children 
reflect on t}ie toils, the cares, and sacrifices of their father, 
in order to provide them with the comforts they enjoy; and 
think how fondly and anxiously their mother has ever 
attended to their wants in sickness and health ; how can 
they help loviug such kiad and affectionate parents ? And if 
they truly love them, will they not show it by their kind 
and courteous language, and respectful behaviour towards 
them? 

As children, when they are void of knowledge, have no 
understanding to guide their own conduct, or to enable 
them to be useful to others, they should willingly receive the 
instruction of their parents (or of the teachers they appoint,) 
as the most precious of all gifts that could possibly be 
bestowed upon them. For what more precious gift could 
they receive, than that which enabled them to know some of 
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the wonderful existences that are found in the earthy the air^ 
and the water? To know what kind of a world they live in, 
and what they must do, and how they must strive to act, in 
order to be happy in it? 

But, to acquire this valuable knowledge, they must 
listen with attention to the instruction that is given to them 
both at home and at school, and, at the saioie time, strive to 
impress it firmly in their memories. For they must re- 
member, that no kind of useful knowledge will ever get into 
their heads, unless they make some effort, and take some 
trouble in order to put it-there. 

They should also learn to perceive that every thing 
which they waste, or heedlessly destroy, must give their 
parents additional labour to replace it ; and thus cause the 
family to have less comforts and enjoyments than their 
parents might otherwise have afforded them. Hence they 
should take great care, both at home and abroad, so as not 
to break, waste or destroy anything which they possess, or 
may be entrusted with. And in their play they should be 
equally careful not to soil or injure their clothing, nor 
endanger the lives and property of others, by heedlessly 
throwing things about, as is often done by the mischievous 
and inconsiderate. 

Brothers and sisters too should, as twin branches of the 
same parent tree, bud and bloom tos^ether in amity and 
affection. Sharif conjointly the iorts of the Lne 
happy home, and the enjoyment of food, dress, books, and 
amusements, provided by the same kind parents, they should 
fed too grateful towards them ever to hurt their feelings by 
any contentions, or quarrels with one another. On the 
contrary, they should vie with each other ia mutual acts of 
love and kindness, so as to bring joy to their parents hearts, 
and make their home beam with happiness. 

But we will now suppose them to have outgrown their 
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childhood^ and to have arrived at an age when their parents 
deem it necessary that they shall begin to acquire some 
trade^ occupation^ or profession; so as to be qualified to 
earn their own livings and fitted for a life of usefolnfiss. 
In this stage of their existence they must not forget their 
duty to their parents; and this they will best fulfil by 
attention to the instructions of their employer^ by earnest 
application to their business^ by steady virtuous conduct^ 
and by being obliging and civil to all those they come in 
contact with. 

Nor^ in their new pursuit^ should they neglect the 
important duty of stiU farther improving themsdyes, by 
additional acquisitions in knowledge ; abundant time for 
which they will find in their leisure hours^ instead of 
wasting them in idleness and frivolity. 

Sons and daughters thus grown up to maturity under 
their parents fostering care, and by whose toils and sacri- 
fices they have been mentally endowed^ and physically 
qualified^ to share in lifers battle^ and brave the world^s 
temptations, will do well, still to consult those who have 
so far guided them in safety, respecting the difficulties they 
may have to encounter ; the evils that may beset their paths, 
the fears that depress them, or the hopes that aniooate ; in 
fact, any step they may be about to tate, where prudent 
caution is required, or good advice necessary. 

And if children always acted thus — ^if they thought- 
fully weighed the advice of their mother, and regarded 
their father^s admonitions as beacons, forewarning impend- 
ing danger — so many daughters would not have had to 
repent of their foUy in sorrow and anguish; nor so many 
sons have made shipwreck of fortune, position, health, and 
character, and died in misery. 

But those kind parents, afi;er a long life of industry and 
care, and the due performance of their parental duties, find 
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themselves ctged, infirm, and helpless; and^ it may he, 
through sickness^ losses^ or misfortunes^ noantvng the means 
of conrfariable subsistence. To whom^ under such dr- 
cninstances^ should they look for help and consolation^ if 
not to their children ? And greatly wanting in a£Eection and 
duty will those children be^ who, according to their means, 
are not the first to relieve and foremost to console them. 

In thus endeavouring to point out the duties of 
childien to their parents, it is greatly to be regretted that 
exceptions have to be made of parents who do not perform 
their duty to their children. Eor, unhappily, parents are 
to be found, who are not only ignorant and neglectful, but 
who even live upon the vices of their children ! who teach 
them to cheat, lie, beg, and steal, in order that themselves 
may live in idleness, or gratify their propensity for drink ! 
Such unfortunate children, who may possibly have learnt 
the distinction between right and wrong, should know 
that there is still a more sacred duty than the parental one 
-^tiat of determining to abstain from evil, and resolutely to 
suffer any privation rather than he induced to commit a 

9 

crime* 
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DUTIES AS MEMBEBS OF SOCIETT. 

ON KIND AND COUBTBOUS LANGUAGE^ AND PBOPBB 

BBHAYIOUK. 

As language (however varied in different countries) is 
the chief medium by which men make known their wants 
and wishes to one another^ it may very properly be desig- 
nated tke current coin of thoughL 

But language not only serves as a medium for Tnaln'Tig 
known men^s desires^ but is likewise the outward symbol 
for expressing their inward passions and feelings; and 
therefore has its influence in society^ for good or evil, in 
the same manner as human conduct. 

Most persons must have seen enough of the effects of 
language upon others, to convince them that one mode of 
expression is more fitted than another to make man more 
agreeable to his fellows ; more disposed to friendly com- 
munion; more inclined to render and receive mutual 
assistance; and more anxious to live in amity and peace 
with others. 

Bufc although the language, or mode of expression, 
made use of by individuals greatly depends on their 
original organization, or pecularities of desires and feelings, 
there is no reason why it might not be modified, so as to 
be more promotive of individual and general well-being 
than we now find it to be. For if the instructions of the 
teacher, the restraints of law, and discipline of morality, 
have their effect in improving human character, there is 
no reason why the language expressive of that character 
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should not always be improve^ with it. And more es- 
pecially when society becomes as fully sensible of the effects 
of language and manners on their social condition, as they 
now are of the results of human conduct. 

But, if we may judge from every da/s observation, this 
is not now always the case; the importance of expressing 
our thoughts in kind and becoming language being too 
little regarded. 

We often see, for instance, especially in our own 
country, persons of great information, and much benevo- 
lence of character, whose language, to all beyond their own 
firesides, is confined to a few brief sentences ; and whose 
general behaviour is reserved, distant, and repelling. Now, 
in such cases, without examining the evils that may arise 
from such behaviour, it is impossible to estimate the 
amount of good prevented by it. If, instead of such distant 
behaviour, they had been impressed with the importance of 
showing a more brotherly disposition towards those they came 
in contact with, and of seeking to unlock, with courtesy 
and kindness of manner, their minds and hearts, how 
much ignorance and prejudice might they have helped to 
dispel ! how much valuable advice might they have given ! 
how much information diffused ! and how much knowledge 
might they have gained respecting the wants and desires of 
the commmuty ! 

But when such cold and repelling behaviour is asso- 
ciated with a proud and selfish disposition, its effect is no 
longer a question of good prevented, but of evil done. 
How often, in the social circle, is the presence of one or two 
such ill-constituted persons found sufficient to check the 
freedom of conversation, restrain the buoyancy of joyous 
feelings, and often, by a look or word, cast a chilling 
influence around, sufficient to mar every enjoyment antici- 
pated by those assembled? And if such behaviour is 
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calculated to produce these unfavourable results among 
comparative strangers^ what must it produce in the 
domestic circle P Is it likely to render home agreeable, 
or attractive to its inmates P to make children cheerful or 
happy P or to cause servants to be respectful, obliging^ and 
pleased with their position P Certainly not ! But these are 
only the lighter shades of the evil resulting &om improper 
language and behaviour. 

The coarse and vulgar language and rude behaviour 
so extensively witnessed around us (and not always confined 
to the uneducated), have a contagious effect on the young 
and weak-minded; who, too impressible to evU influences, 
readily imbibe and spread abroad the demoralizing poison. 
Coarse and brutal language, too often resounding through 
our streets, assails the young and unpolluted ear in the 
midst of our dwellings. It creeps also into our schools 
and colleges, and spreads its bane, despite the teacher's 
vigilance. In our work-shops the ribaldry is offcen cast 
from tongue to tongue ; hoary age being too prone to lead 
the van. In the dwellings of ignorance and vice it is the 
too prevalent language in mirth or anger; and brutal 
parents hurl it passionately at their progeny, or, defiantly, 
at one another. 

In tracing the efiects of severe, biting, passionate lan- 
guage, in conjunction with proud, arrogant, or despotic 
dispositions, who can fail to perceive how fruitful they 
have been of evil. 

Who can estimate the wide-spread misery such language 
and behaviour have often produced in families P Causing, 
in some instances, daily strife and contention ; in others, 
prostrating the hopes and lacerating the hearts of the 
weaker party ; generatins^ hate and revens^eful feelings on 
the one hand; aTd calling forth a spirit of subterfuge and 
-intrigue on the other ; crushing the aspirations and searing 
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the affections of youthfdl hearts, and causmg the tindd 
mind of childhood to cower in terror and dismay. 

In social and poKtical life the evils are incalculable, 
that have had their origin in such behaviour. How many 
bonds of love and friendship has it not severed ? What 
cankering jealousies and bitterness of feeling has it not 
engendered ? What multitudes has it not been the means 
of sacrificing by private stratagem, the duel, suicide, or 
assassination ? What national feuds has it not promoted ? 
What wars fomented ? What hecatombs of lives destroyed ? 

The evils that spring from sly hypocritical language, 
and fawning behaviour, are sufficiently notorious. Persons 
who possess those dispositions conceal their true intent 
under a specious show of sinc^ty; and, serpent-like, 
glide into men's confidence, only to dart their venom with 
greater certainty. 

These being some of the effects of improper language 
and behaviour; are we not bound to direct attention to the 
great necessity that exists for a wide and effectual reform P 
A reform, not merely to the extent of avoiding the impro- 
prieties referred to, but the cultivating from childhood 
upwards, the most ready mode of expressing our wants, 
feelings, and opinions in kind and courteous language, in 
conjunction with pleasing manners and conciliating be- 
haviour. 

Some persons are too apt to imagine that kind and 
courteous behaviour is incompatible with that prompt, 
outspoken, honest, expression of opinion which is so 
characteristic of the English; conceiving that a blunt, 
rough, vulgar manner is an accompaniment to be admired; 
forgetting that the opinion expressed often fails to be 
effective by reason of its being clothed in so rough a garb. 

While the man, properly trained and educated, will 
shrink from no expression of opinion condemnatory of 
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injustice^ vioe^ and crime, his condemnation will be no less 
effective, in inflnencing mind and heart, by being expressed 
in kind and becoming language. Indeed we have abun- 
dant fiacts to refer to, in proof of harsh terms, and 
sternness of manner, having called forth the antagonistic 
propensities of man's nature, so as to make him more 
hardened and reckless; while an appeal to his better 
feehngs, expressed in kind and conciliating tones, has 
often wrought conviction, and turned him from the path 
of evil. 

If parents, teachers, and rulers, were more deeply im- 
pressed with the importance of such kind and courteous 
behaviour; and, both by precept and example, sought to 
make it more current in society, who can doubt its bene- 
ficial effect, socially and politically P Who can fail to per- 
ceive its tendency to prevent the train of evils that spring 
forth in its absence ? Who can doubt its effect in promot- 
ing concord and happiness in the domestic circle P in 
calling up a more friendly and united feeling in society? 
and in creating more pacific dispositions among the nations 
of the world ? 
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DUllES AS MEMBERS OF SOCIETY. 

ON JtJST AND TRTJTHPUL DEALING. 

As one of the best goaiantees for the security of pro- 
perty^ is the honest feeling that pervades society; it is 
evidently the interest of every holder of property to set an 
example of honesty to his fellows^ instead of nndermining 
their morals and lessening the honest feelings of the com- 
munity^ by his unjust and fraudulent dealings. 

But it is not only his interest, but his dut^ to do so ; as 
every act tending to lower the morals of society^ tends also 
to diminish its happiness. For every encouragement and 
countenance aflPorded to vice and crime, render society less 
powerful to check and control the viciously and criminally 
disposed ; and, consequently, to make its government more 
expensive. Thus a large amount of the wealth of society 
is obliged to be applied for the preservation ^or^, which 
might otherwise be employed, so as to promote the comforts 
and happiness of the community. 

But by far too large a number of manufacturers, traders, 
and dealers, have a kind of conventional business morality, 
which seems to satisfy their consciences, because of its ex- 
tended practice. For in many instances the same men, 
who, if opportunity afforded, would shrink with abhorrence 
from purloining the property of their neighbour in a direct 
manner, seem to have no compunctions against robbing 
him in the way of business. They have no scruples in 
adulterating a genuine production with a spurious one, in 
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mixing old materials with new, and in substitating one 
commodity for another, and in passing the whole off upon 
their customers as genuine, new, and real productions ; thus 
committing as flagrant an act of robbery, as if they stole 
the difference in value out of their neighbours' pockets. 

And that great numbers of them do this is no ims^inary 
supposition ; for abundant proofs are constantly afforded, 
through the press and otherwise, of the nefarious doings of 
some, and of the detection and punishment of others. We 
are frequently hearing of adulterations being carried on to 
an enTrmous extentTcommodities being oL mixed with 
vile and disgusting ingredients, calculated to injure health 
and endanger life ; of establishments where old and worn 
out materials are dexterously blended into new fabrics, and 
where every artifice is used to make inferior goods pass for 
those of a superior quality. We hear, almost daily, of some 
mean petty act, of vending spurious articles, of disposing 
one thing for another, of base metal passed off for the 
genuine, and of the pubHc being cheated in weight, measure, 
and quality. 

Persons who can thus act, who, for the sake of making 
money faster than their honest neighbours, can place them- 
selves thus on a level with pickpockets and swindlers, can- 
not be supposed to have much regard for veracity, when 
falsehood is likely to serve their immediate purpose. Ac- 
cordingly we find them unscrupulously asserting that their 
commodities are genuine, when they know them to be 
spurious ; puffing them off by every false and fraudulent 
device; and declaring to their customers that they cost 
them double of what they really did. 

Such delinquents against truth and justice have no 
excuse, (which morality can sanction) in their neighbours 
unjust doings ; in the difficulty of meeting the competition 
of others; or in the prevalence of similar proceedings. 
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For such conduct is as immoral^ and as much opposed to 
the well-being of society^ as any other mode of stealing the 
property that belongs to another. And when we take into 
account the pernicious and unwholesome nature of the com- 
modities those persons often vend, the spurious character of 
which it is so difficult for the mass of their customers to 
detect, their offence becomes far worse than that of ordi- 
nary theft. 

But those persons not only cheat the industrious out of 
their hard-earned wages, and injure their health and that 
of their families with their unwholesome commodities ; but 
by being able to undersell the honest manufacturer and 
dealer, they often drive him out of the market. In this 
way the working classes are depttved of conscientious 
employers, and constrained to be instrumental in making 
the fortunes of men destitute of principle; and consequently 
regardless of the interests or welfare of their work people. 
Society, at the same time, is more extensively injured and 
demoralized by the increase of such unjust and fraudulent 
persons ; whose interest it is to keep each other in coun- 
tenance, and to connive at each other^s wrong doing. 

In our intercourse with other countries, to what an 
extent has our trade been injured by unjust manufacturers 
and dishonest dealers. No sooner has a profitable trade 
been effected in any country, by the vending of sound, 
durable, and wholesome articles, made by manufacturers 
who pride themselves on their extended reputation for the 
goodness of their productions, than a set of unprincipled 
men are often found to mar it; persons who not only 
make up slight showy imitations of the same article, to 
offer at a less price ; but who frequently forge the name 
and distinctive marks of the honest manufacturer, the 
better to dispose of their own vile trash. 

The purchasers, subject to such deceptions, are either 
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induced to tiy some oth» market ; or, fuliiig that, to pro* 
cure the commodities they need at the cheapest rate ; not 
being always able to distinguish the false from the real. 
In either case the trade is injured ; for the honest mann- 
facturer, who began with disposing of a sound and good 
production, is constrained to manufacture an inferior one, 
or give up the market altogether to the unprincipled per- 
sons who first began to injure it. 

Another form of dishonesty, in the trading and com- 
mercial world, is seen in the conduct of those, who, with 
little or no capital, but withfedse and plausible pretensions, 
and a show of respectability, manage to obtain credit to an 
amount beyond what they have any possible means of paying 
for. If the business or speculation they embark in succeed, 
they may manage, by trickery and device, to prevent their 
worthlessness from being known; but if it fail, as is often 
the case with such reckless persons, they have no means of 
escaping bankruptcy or insolvency. 

But having neither wealth nor principle to lose, they 
are comparatively careless of such result; they manage to 
lead a gay life during their business career, and having 
once cleared the court, and got their certificate, are again on 
the look out for fresh victims. 

Such immoral proceedings as these, evidently tend to 
weaken the business confidence of society, and injure the 
credit of the honest and well deserving ; in addition to the 
injury they inflict on those merchants and manufacturers> 
who were induced, by false appearances and promises, to 
entrust such fraudulent persons with their property. 

Another mode of injustice is seen among those em- 
ployers, who, under some form, compel their work people to 
purchase their provisions and clothing at their shops, or at 
those in which they have some interest; as well as to fre* 
quent such public houses they may direct them to, under the 
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pretence of paying them there their weekly wages. The first 
of these modes unjustly deprives their work-people of buying 
in the cheapest market ; while the latter compels them to 
waste money in drink^ which might be wanted to purchase 
bread for their children. 

But in noticing these different forms of fraud and in- 
justice^ and their effects upon society, we must not forget 
their demoralizing influence on the families of those who 
practise them ; for the husband cannot be engaged from 
day to day in a system of falsehood and fraud, and his 
family escape contamination. The prying observation of 
his children will not tail to discover his unjust doings, and 
despite all his caution, they will not be slow in imitating 
their father's example. His injustice may have yielded 
Urn sufficient to surround them with affluence and abun- 
dance; but having pointed out the way by which wealth 
may be acquired by unrighteous means, he will have left 
them a legate of evil that may hereafter work their destruc- 
tion. 
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DUTIES AS MEMBEES OF SOCIETY. 

ON THS PUNCTUAL PULFILMENT OF OUB BNGAGEMBNTS. 

As the principal part of the business of society is car- 
ried on on credit, or on the faith reposed in promises, the 
punctual fulfihnent of them becomes a moral obligation of 
serious importance. 

For while the due fulfilment of bueiness engagemenU 
facilitates the transfer of capital to those who are most 
likely to use it, in employing productively vast numbers 
of the industrious classes, the nonfidfilment of them is 
almost certain to produce disturbance in trade and com- 
merce, and to expose the same classes to discomfort and 
privation. 

Happily, in this country, the number of the diahonaur- 
able are few, in comparison with the large number of just 
and punctual men of business ; and therefore the evil they 
occasion is limited, though producing a similar effect upon 
a small scale. For the tradesman who issues his promis- 
sory notes, and fails to fulfil his promises at the specified 
time; the merchant who gives his bills and fails to meet 
them with punctuality; and the speculator who purchases 
scrip without the means of meeting the demands upon him, 
all produce distress to the extent of their obligations, and 
very often involve the downfeill of others by their disgrace- 
ful proceedings. 

But lamentable as are the results often arising firom the 
non-fulfilment of engagements, on the part of tradesmen. 
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merchants^ speculative capitldists^ and others^ who heedlessly 
or recklessly enter into schemes and projects of doubtful 
character^ with the hope of securing large profits or unusual 
interest; they are by no means to be compared to those that 
are occasioned by the non-fulfilment of engagements on the 
part of those who control the circulating medium of a 
country. 

For those princes or rulers who have been entrusted 
with the coinage of a country, and who are legally^ or 
otherwise, bound to see that the coins made be of a declared 
weight and standard of fineness ; and who, from selfish or 
fraudulent motives, are induced to break their public en- 
gagements, and to alter and debase the public money, 
produce an incalculable amount of evil. For the depre- 
ciation in the value of such money, which such a dishonest 
act occasions, proves ruinous to all creditors, annuitants, 
and persons of fixed incomes ; while it frees debtors from a 
large portion of their obligations ; and by thus creating a 
general feeling of uneasiness and distrust, affects the whole 
trade and commerce of the nation. And that this injustice 
is often done, by unprincipled nilers, the depreciated notes 
and coins of many countries afford ample proofs. 

Evils equally mischievous may be often traced to the 
non-fulfilment of engagements on the part of members of 
the legislature. How often have we heard candidates for 
a seat in parliament professing the most ultra«reform opi- 
nions, and making the most solemn promises to attend to 
the interests of their constituents? but no sooner were 
their seats secured, than we have seen them violating every 
promise they made, and selfishly pursuing their own in- 
terests to the neglect of every moral obligation. 

The immorality involved in such breaches of promises is 
not, however, limited to their constituencies ; but is in pro- 
portion to the wide-spread evils that often result from their 

6 
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acts of comnussion or omission; for they may impoyerish 
their country by their unjust and oppressive laws; may 
plunge it into war, or curtail it of its liberties. 

In addition to these results, arising from the non-fulfil- 
ment of engagements, there are others of great and serious 
importance; among which may be named those that result 
from the non-fulfilment of promises, contracts, and agree- 
ments, made between employers and employed* 

How often do we hear of employer's broken promises, 
unjust reductions, delays, and irregularities in the payment 
of their workmen? and of their men's neglect of work, 
want of punctuality, and violation of their engagements ? 
We hear also of dishonest contracts, made with an in- 
tent to deceive and impose upon the ignorant and un- 
suspecting; and of honest ones being frequently broken 
through by the unscrupulous and dishonest. We often 
hear of ships being laid up in foreign ports by reason of 
their crews breaking their engagements; and of sailors 
half starved, and goaded into mutiny by reason of their 
captains and owners violating theirs. In some instances 
we find violations of engagements lightly treated, be- 
cause there is *^fio legal document to er^orce tiem!" and 
in others disregarded, because there was '* no verbal pro- 
mise made/" as if right and wrong depended on set forms 
and phrases, as if the moral obligation to perform any 
particular act (though but merely implied and tacitly ac- 
cepted), is not as sacced as if sealed, signed and attested by 
a thousand witnesses. 

How ligh%, too, do tradesmen regard the promises 
they make to their customers, respecting the execution of 
their orders ? We find great numbers of them profuse in 
their promises, so as to secure the order ; but very dilatory 
and careless about completing it by the specified time. 
Too many of them have little respect for truth, regard for 
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conscientious dealings or consideration for the inconvenience 
or loss their broken promise may occasion. 

Li borrowing and lending, how often do we find the 
same laxity regarding the punctual fulfilment of promises ? 
Instead of the obligation of the borrower being promptly 
and gratefully acknowledged, we often find the lender 
obliged to have recourse to law, to compel restoration or 
payment. Now whatever be the value of the loan, be it 
great or trifiing, its return,' according to promise^ is an im- 
portant moral obligation. Eor while the due performance 
of this duty serves to create in society, a ready disposition 
to render mutual aid and assistance, its neglect tends to 
foster a suspicious, distant, and selfish feeling. 

Promised engagements for appointments or perform- 
ances are also moral obligations of importance. For how 
often does the want of punctuality, according to agreement, 
produce contention, doubt, apprehension and loss, which 
no after conduct can reconcile or redeem ? And even in 
what are called " trifling matters,^^ the unpunctual man robs 
others of their time ; which, though unimportant to him, 
may to them be valuable. 

Another social grievance, far too prevalent amongst us, 
is that of broken promises of marriage. As no engagement, 
which man and woman can enter into, is so calculated to 
enlist the affections, interest the hopes, and decide lifers 
usefdness and happiness, as marriage; so none is demand- 
ing of more serious consideration, before the first step is 
taken towards it. But such is the frivolous disposition and 
passionate heedlessness of many, that they are found making 
vows of love, and promises of marriage, before they have 
time for ascertaining each others dispositions or character, 
the opinions of parents, or the means of living at their dis- 
posal. Can we wonder then at false steps being often 
made through such heedless conduct; which one or other 

2 
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might be anxious to retrace ? and in thus breaking their 
inconsiderate promises^ often be the means of breaking 
the heart of their former idol. For of the number of those 
whose affections and hopes are thus riven asunder^ few are 
to be found to proclaim their wrongs and seek legal redress ; 
they rather strive to conceal their sorrows, and let the 
anguish of their affliction secretly prey upon their hearts. 
A consideration of the misery that thus arises, from trifling 
with the affections, should awaken caution in both sexes ; 
and should inspire manly hearts, with the resolution to 
make no promise, but what they honestly resolve to per- 
form. 
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DUTIES AS MEMBERS OF SOCIETY. 

ON OUE DUTIES TO WORKMEN AND SERVANTS. 

As a large class of people in most countries have no 
other means of living then by selling their labour ; and as 
another class, hopeful of profit or needing assistance, are 
desirous of purchasing the same ; both classes are mutually 
obliged and benefited by the transaction. 

But, in countries where labour is plentiful, this mutual 
obligation is not only frequently forgotten, but workmen 
and servants are often looked down upon and treated as 
beings of an inferior grade of humanity ; such employers 
forgetting that labour always confers dignity in proportion 
to its usefulness ; that labour is the only talisman for open- 
ing earth's teeming treasury ; the blessings of which the 
meanest worker in the land helps in some way to fashion 
or prepare for administering to human happiness; and 
that the only inferior human beings to be found are those 
whose own vices have degraded them. 

Ignorant and unskilful as too many of them are, they 
are not to be blamed on that account ; but rather to be 
pitied as victims of neglectful parents, or of a government 
that failed to perform its duty towards them in their infancy. 

And highly forgetful of their moral duty must those em- 
ployers be, who seek, by long hours and oppressive toil, to 
sink their labourers to the conditions of mere beasts of bur- 
then; like them to be satisfied with a few sensual enjoyments; 
having neither time nor inclination for the cultivation 
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of their better nature : no trostful guide to direct them 
aright; no friend to strive to quicken into life the mental 
light and moral goodness implanted within them. 

And how many such pieces of mere human mechanism 
are to be found in our land ? beings whose scanty food and 
excessive toil make sleep their only luxury ! beings for whom 
nature has spread out her beauties, unfolded her wonders, 
and disclosed her laws in vain ! poor pariahs of society, to 
whom the great volume of man^s experience and treasury of 
information is a blank or a mystery. 

Happily, however, enlightened employers are beginning 
to perceive that knowledge not only enhances the usefulness 
and trustworthiness of their workmen, but affords the best 
security for the safety of their possessions ; aU history and 
experience teaching them that every form of vice, all social 
crime and disorder, aU national tyranny and wrong, have 
their origin in ignorance. 

The old notion, that knowledge makes men forgetful of 
their duty, and neglectful of their labours, is fast passing 
away. Such conduct being more likely to be pursued by 
the ignorant, than by those who know their social duties ; 
and who have been taught to perceive that labour is as 
indispensable to human enjoyment, as air is to human 
existence. 

We accordingly find all right-minded employers attend- 
ing to the improvement of their workpeople. We find 
great numbers of them shutting up their shops and factories 
at reasonable hours, so as to afford them time for mental 
improvement and rational recreation. We find many of 
them attaching libraries to their establishments for the use 
of their workpeople; and interesting themselves in the 
formation of lecture-rooms, class-rooms and schools for the 
enlightenment of adults, and the education of their children. 
And, knowing also that health and strength cannot be 
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preserved in close Hl-ventikted workshops^ we find numbers 
of them arranging their establishments with a view of 
promoting the health and comfort of their inmates. 

Benevolent and thoughtful employers are likewise atten- 
tive to the moral welfare of their workpeople. Therefore, 
in employing large numbers of both sexes^ they are care- 
ful to prevent, by every means in their power, young and 
thoughtless females from being exposed to the insults and 
temptations of the opposite sex. Ejiowing also that a large 
portion of workmen^s wages is often wasted in intoxicating 
drinks, by the too prevalent custom of paying them at 
public houses on Saturday nights, (the worst and dearest 
time for providing for the household) they are careful to 
guard them as much as possible from temptation by paying 
them early in the week, at their own place of business. 

Such far seeiag and such warm hearted employers per- 
ceive, that the day is not distant, when a closer identity 
of human rights and interests, will cause the seeds of 
knowledge and benevolence they are now planting, to yield 
abundant fruits of mutual prosperity, hberty, and happiness. 

Greatly is it to be regretted that such employers are at 
present but few, compared with the short sighted and incon- 
siderate. But worthy doers will surely find worthy imitators ; 
and if these should fail, the amount of interest those persons 
will ere long derive for their good actions, by steady, 
attentive, active workmen, seeking in every way to promote 
the interests of their benefactors, will doubtless cause even 
the most selfish to copy such noble examples. 

Perhaps there is no greater evil that working men are 
subject to (owing to their employers ignorance or gross 
neglect,) than of being obliged to work in vitiated and 
poisonous atmospheres. The close and crowded workshops 
they daily inhabit, not only compelling them to breathe the 
poisonous air emanating from each other^s lungs, but that 
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frequently blended with the vitiated air of gaslights^ ; 
impure particles arising £rom the various materials tl 
In addition to this evil, their workshops are mostly s 
in back yards, lanes and alleys ; where bad drainage, ' 
noxious accumulations, are constantly sending off po 
matter, tending to engender disease in the human c( 
tion. 

It is owing to workmen living, from day to day, 
close ill-ventilated places, that we so often find theii 
and strength prematurely sinking ; that they are so 
to consumption, fever and other diseases; and that s 
of them die at an early age. 

It is to be regretted, that large numbers of worki 
are not sufficiently enlightened, so as to be consc 
those evils, but, notwithstanding that, the remedy 
them, should be more strictly enforced upon the atter 
employers. 

Nor is it merely above ground that proper ventilj 
neglected, causing the daily sacrifice of health, and i 
quent destruction of human life. We are often hea 
terrible explosions in our colliery districts, occasioned 
inefficiency of the ventilating arrangements of mines 
current of air in them not being rendered powerful < 
to drive off the noxious gases; which being allo^ 
accuinillate, not only prove injurious to the health 
miner, but by mixing with a certain proportion 
become highly explosive. But, in this, as in man; 
matters connected with mining, despite of all insp 
the parsimonious and neglectful conduct of the ow 
allowed to continue to endanger human life, notwithst 
the finreat sacrifice of it that has already been made. 

Ivery laxge proportion of domestic servants ha 
just cause for complaint against their employers ; b< 
too many instances, treated as if they had no human fi 
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or affections. Many of them are denied all opportunities 
of ever visiting their Mends — ^mnst have no sweethearts— 
mnst have little or no leisure for themselves, for when they 
have done their own work, they must sew for their mis- 
tresses — ^when taken ill, they must go to the hospital — and 
when out of service, if they have no friends, they are subject 
to every kind of temptation. Thus treated^ with little or 
no education, no kind friend to advise or warn them, can we 
expect them to possess any other feelings than the strongest 
desire to escape their kitchen prison as soon as possible, 
and to unite themselves for life with him who makes them 
the first offer ? 

But, how different might be their conduct under kinder 
and wiser treatment ? Suppose them bound to their mistress 
by ties of affection, which her conduct towards them had 
formed. That she had awakened their mental and moral 
natures by her advice and encouragement. That she had 
interested herself in their condition, and taught them such 
lessons of frugality, and economy, as might fit them for 
becoming the wives and mothers of our labouring population. 
If thus treated, we may be assured that so many mistresses 
would not have occasion to complain of their servants negli- 
gence, bad behaviour, and untrustworthiness ; nor would 
they be so often changing from bad to worse, as we now 
find them doing. Nor would so many poor girls be 'ren- 
dered miserable from hasty and improvident marriages; 
nor so many of them become victims of the seducer, and 
be found walking the streets of our large towns as we now 
find them to be. 

A great neglect of duty is also often observed towards 
apprentices, and more especially towards parochial ones. 
We are constantly hearing of some ill treatment or cruelty 
exercised towards them, by selfish and brutal employers ; 
many of whom, after having received a premium for teaching 

G 8 
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them a trade^ not only make them their household di 
the best portion of their time, but too often add 
treatment to the injustice. 

A consideration of the great number of younj 
ardent beings, who &om time to time, have been de 
inglj driven down the declivity of vice and crime, by 
and cruel treatment ; and of the great good, the enlig 
ment and reformation, that might be effected amon 
mass of our population, by thoughtful, kind and consii 
conduct towards them ; should cause all those wh 
anxious to promote the progress of society, to use 
influence in their respective circles, to promote wiser ^ 
and better feelings, between masters and servants, emp 
and employed. 
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DUTIES AS MEMBERS OP SOCIETY. 

«. 

ON THE JUST APPLICATION OP WEALTH* 

The large masses of wealth seen in this country may be 
said^ with trifling exceptions^ to have been accumulated by 
one or other of the following means. 

First, by industrial energy, superior knowledge, inventive 
power, business skill, tact, enterprise and economy, applied 
to the manufactures, trade, commerce, or agriculture of the 
country. Secondly, by speculations in the funds, in railway 
or other shares, or in betting or gambling; means by which 
some have succeeded in transferring the wealth of others 
into their own possession, without having done anything 
useful or just to obtain it. Thirdly, by having acquired, or 
inherited, the wealthy possessions of their forefathers; 
many of them haviog been acquired through many genera- 
tions under the operation of laws enacted for the accumu- 
lation of wealth, at the expense of justice. 

But, however acquired, the inheritors of wealth are not 
always accountable for its mode of accumulation ; nor are 
those who have acquired undue possessions, under the 
authority of unjust laws and gambling institutions, so much 
to be condemned as those who foster and perpetuate such 
laws. 

Apart, however from the acquisition of wealth, all who 
possess it are morally accountable for its just application ; as 
it may be applied to injure the health, usefulness, and morals 
of others, and thus be detrimental to the general welfare. 
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If for instance^ wealth is applied to the rearing up i 
a family in extravagant luxury, in idleness and uselessnes 
and in providing them when grown up with the means 
perpetuating the same wasteful and dissipated conduct 
their own families, such wealth is immorally appUed. E 
no man has a right to apply his wealth, so as to corrupt ai 
injure society ; and idle, wasteful, dissipated conduct do 
corrupt it^ while the taking a large number of perso 
from the ranks of useful producers, to administer to exti 
vagant desires, does inflict injury on it. Every child in t 
community should be brought up so as to be able, by 1 
physical or mental powers, to be useful to society ; and wi 
his moral powers so cultivated, that it shall be his pleasi 
. and delight to apply his wealth for the advancement of : 
fellow creatures. 

If wealth is applied to the acquiring, by questional 
' means and crooked paths, an undeserved title; and wl 
acquired in foolishly adorning it with all the childish ] 
pendages of gilt liveries, gaudy equipages, armorial bearin 
and a long array of bewigged and powdered lackeys, i1 
applied immorally. Eor the corruptions of wealth, jostli 
merit aside, often inflict on society, bad servants t 
grievious burthens ; and prevent tha^truly meritorious fr 
having their fair chance of promotion. Moreover a t 
justly acquired has its own merits to repose on; and ne 
no other outward mark of distinction, than that grat< 
respect which all thoughtful people willingly and cheerfi 
accord to it. 

Wealth applied to the constant increase of large Ian 
possessions, in order to obtain undue political power- 
providing extensive parks and pleasure grounds for n 
individual enjoyment — ^and for the formation of gi 
preserves, and hunting grounds, is likewise an immoral 
propriation of it. For every means of wealth, which g 
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one man political power to subject another to his will^ and 
to force him to submit to laws of his dictation is evidently 
nnjust. And the same is seen when an individual possesses 
unlimited power^ in proportion to his wealth, to determine 
that fertile land, necessary for raising food for the people 
shall be appropriated according to his whims and desires; 
and on which no other man may tread but by his permission. 
And the making of the wild animals of the field, and the 
birds of the air, the private property of those who claim 
them, is as manifestly unjust in principle, as it has proved 
destructive and demoralizing in practice. 

Wealth applied to the keeping up of hounds, hunting 
and racing studs, is likewise an immoral application of it. 
For hunting (that remnant of a barbarous age) is only 
promotive of a cruel and destructive disposition ; as no 
other can take delight in the blood and slaughter of harmless 
animals for mere sport, and not for food. And, indepen- 
dant of the cruelty inflicted, the gambling and betting 
associations of the race-course are a disgrace to our age ; 
being highly demoralizing to all who engage in them. 

Wealth lavishly applied by corporate, or representative 
bodies, in pompous processions, and feasts of boundless 
luxury and wasteful profusion, is for the most part im- 
morally applied. Por the sums mostly appropriated to 
such gluttony and excess, have either been left by our 
ancestors for aiding the poor and needy, or for promoting 
the education and improvement of the people; or are taken, 
under some specious form, or, ih some indirect mamier, 
from the pockets of their constituents ; and thus foolishly 
and needlessly wasted. 

The supporting of street beggary, of soup kitchens, and 
mendicity societies is also a mischievous application of 
wealth. For, inasmuch as legal provision is made in every 
district for the support of the aged, the infirm, and desti- 
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tute ; the giving to such beggars, and the encouraging of 
such institutions tend only to promote an idle, dissolute, 
and vicious life ; leading parents to bring up their children 
to the trade of begging; causing fraudulent impositions 
to be made on the kind-hearted and benevolent ; and holding 
but incentives for the idle, wasteful, and ignorant, to avail 
themselves of such mendicant means, rather than to labour 
for their living. 

The supporting of societies for charitably distributing 
coals, blankets, shoes, linen, and other articles, is likewise zxL 
improper application of wealth. As such ill-applied charity 
holds out inducements to hypocrisy and fraud; and encourages 
improvident and dissipated habits among themost thoughtless 
and careless portion of our population. The truly deserving, 
the hard-working, struggling, and suffering, having too much 
independence of spirit to avail themselves of such charity. 

In fact, all charity (except for the aged and infirm) 
may be said to be misapplied that has not for its object tie 
prevention of future charity. If the wealth that is now 
wasted in public charity, by benevolently disposed people, 
were devoted to the providing and supporting educational 
and industrial institutions; and if those young, ill-treated, 
half-starved beings who are found beginning a life of 
idleness and beggary (often to support a parent's profligacy) 
were taken, under the authority of law, and placed in such 
institutions, such charity would not only prevent them 
from ever becoming future burthens, but would make them 
useful members of the community. If, also, those young 
and able-bodied mendicants, whom we daily see in our 
streets, were in like manner sent for a short period to 
similar institutions, so as to be in some d^ee qualified 
for a life of usefulness, and then sent to our colonies, where 
able-bodied labour is most wanted, they also would cease 
to need future charity. 
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Instead of thus seeking to effect a cure, we see charity 
daily applied in fostering and supporting race after race of 
beggars and criminals ; helping profligate parents to bring 
up their children in idleness, vice, and crime; paying 
highly to support them when they have become criminal, 
but seldom seeking to prevent them firom becoming so. 

The large amount of wealth annually consumed by our 
population in intoxicating drinks, snuff, and tobacco is 
also wastefully and immorally applied. Eor not only are 
those articles unnecessary, but, in most cases, highly hurtful 
to the human constitution ; while the demoralizing effects of 
diink are seen in the domestic wretchedness, the ignorance, 
pauperism, vice, and crime it occasioiis. The aggregate 
wastefol expenditure for these injurious ingredients, being 
upwards of sixty millions annually, would, if saved and 
applied as capital, not only raise the general wages of the 
country, but vould otherwise save most of what is now 
spent in relieving poverty and checking crime; and, at the 
same time produce comforts and happiness unparalleled 
among our labouring population. 

The large sums of money also spent by the working 
classes of this country in support of strikes, in order to 
prevent reductions, or to procure advances of wages or 
prices, may be likewise said to be wastefully applied. Tor 
neither masters nor men possess power to permanently 
controul and regulate wages ; these being governed generalljf 
by the proportion which labour bears to capital; and 
locaUy by the supply of labour in proportion to the demand 
for it. Therefore by wasting capital in useless strikes the 
means for upholding general wages will be reduced; and by 
seeking to uphold wages and prices beyond those who supply 
the same markets as ourselves is likely to lessen, rather 
than to increase, the local demand for labour. The only 
rational means by which the working classes can keep up a fair 
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rate of wages is^ either to increase (hf saving kaUtsJ the 
capital of the country ; to applj a portion of their trade- 
funds to support those members who may be thrown out 
of employment^ so as to prevent them from competing 
with them and thus lowering wages; or^ what is hr better, 
to reduce the excess of numbers in their particular trades 
by helping to send them to some other country, where 
labourers are scarcer, and wages higher than in our own. 

We may conclude then, that every application of wealth 
that tends, individually or collectively, to injure the health, 
impair the usefolness, deprave the morals, dissipate the 
means, or curtail the liberties of a people is immoral; — and 
that every application of it which helps to increase the 
stock of human comforts, which serves to promote the 
public health, which advances intellectual and moral im- 
provement, which fosters a taste for art, science and 
literature; and which tends to refine the tastes and rational 
enjoyments of the multitude, is Just, and worthy of all 
commendation. 
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DUTIES AS MEMBERS OF SOCIETY. 

EE6ABDTNG THE EXTENSION OF EDUCATION. 

As wise^ good and useful citizens are essential to the 
prosperity, order and happiness of society; and as no in- 
dividual grows up possessed of those quaUties without some 
kind of instruction, it becomes the duty of every person to 
promote, by every means in his power, the extension of 
such a system of education, as shall give every individual 
in the community a chance, if not the certainty, of growing 
up to be wise, good and useful. 

But as no individual means, nor partially combined 
efforts, can meet the educational wants of the whole people, 
nor bring within the influence of intellectual and moral in- 
struction those who stand most in need of it, the necessity 
is shown for some general effective system; such as shall 
embrace all the requisites for properly teaching and training 
every child in the community, and compel aU who need 
instruction to share in its benefits. 

For the establishment of such a Genebal System of 
Education, an act of the legislature is needed', and for 
its fall development, and efficient working in every locality 
of the kingdom, the watchful attention, the assistance and 
support of every adult member of society is required. 

As, however, any attempt to introduce religious teaching 
in connection with such a system of education, would 
naturally call forth distrust among those parents whose own 
peculiar views were rejected, it will be wise to exclude from 
it all such questions of dispute; for if the children are 
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taught to '' love one another/' and to live together harmo- 
niously in society^ that is a religions essential, paramount 
to all sectarian views and opinions. 

Such a general act of parliament should, we conceive, 
set forth, clearly and distinctly, the different classes of 
schools required to be established in every district of the 
kingdom ; the mode of raising and supporting them ; the 
essential branches of instruction required to be taught in 
each school ; and provisions for alterations and amendments 
at stated periods ; so that the education of the people may 
progress onwards with the general extension of knowledge. 

There should be established and supported, in every 
district, a sufficient number (according to the population) 
of infafU, pr^kiratory, high, normal, and refarnuxtary 
sehooh; to which the children of the district shall have free 
access. The property left, from time to time, for educa- 
tional purposes, within such districts, to be applied to those 
purposes ; and the remainder to be raised by a district rate, 
levied on all householders and fathers of flEunilies. 

Without particularizing the different branches of in- 
struction necessary for the different schools, eveiy child 
should evidently be taught to read fluently; to express him- 
self grammatically; to write a good business hand; to have 
a knowledge of arithmetic ; to know geometrical forms, and 
something of their properties; to be able to draw from 
objects ; and to have some knowledge of perspective, men- 
suration, geography, history, astronomy, chemistry, mine- 
ralogy, natural philosophy, and music. 

He should also be taught to know something of the 
structure of his own body ; the muscular and nervous 
powers that controul its movements; its different organs 
and functions ; and those physical and mental laws of his 
own nature, which he must observe in order to secure 
healthful existence. 
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He should also be instmcted in a knowledge of tlie 
science of human well-being ; and be made to understand 
those physical^ mental and moral qualities which he must 
possess in order to realize the means of comfortable sub* 
sistence for himself and those depending upon him; and 
how to become a useful and respected member of the com- 
munity. 

He should also have some knowledge of the govern* 
ment of his country; should be made to perceive how 
necessary it is for the preservation of order and security; 
and should know how its different branches are originated, 
and what are their respective functions. 

His moral nature should also be so cultivated that he 
should feel pleasure in acting justly, truthfully, kindly and 
respectfully to all around him. He should likewise be taught 
to know the moral duties that will hereafter be required 
of him as husband, father, fellow-citizen, and subject; 
so that he shall be prepared to go forth into society 
with a hopeful desire to become one of its wisest, best, 
and most useful members ; and with an earnest resolution 
to perform his various duties at any labour, and at any 
sacrifice. 

There should be but little difference of general instruc- 
tion between the boys and girls schools ; excepting that the 
girls should be taught needlework and household economy ; 
so as to qualify them for hereafter properly performing their 
domestic duties, and for becoming the early instructors of 
the rising generation. 

Every normal school should contain within itself an 
infant, preparatory and high school; together with lecture* 
room, class-rooms, library^ school-museum, living and sleep- 
ing rooms for the directors and teachers, and other suitable 
conveniences. Its directors should possess a competent 
knowledge of the different branches of instruction necessary 
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to be taught — should be piacticallj acquainted with the 
best school arrangements and modes of discipline — ^and be 
able to impart their knowledge with earnestness and effi- 
ciency. 

Every person, possessing the necessary aptitade, desir- 
ous of qualifying himself, or herself, as a teacher, should 
have access to those schools. They should enter for a 
prescribed term, and should be made acquainted with the 
art of teaching by attending to the lectures of the directors, 
and by teaching in the different schools ; passing from the 
lower to the upper in regular gradation. When such 
teachers are properly quaUfi^ for their duties, they should 
be provided with a certificate or diploma to that effect, 
and their names be regularly entered on the general list of 
teachers. 

The reformatory icAaoh should be for affording mental, 
moral, and industrial instmction to all young children and 
able bodied youths found wandering about in a state of 
idleness and mendicancy; whose ignorance and uselessness 
might otherwise lead them to the commission of crime. 
They should remain in such schools for a prescribed term, 
and then sent to our colonies, or have situations provided 
for them at home. 

The schools described should be under the controul 
and supervision of local and district committees appointed 
by the ratepayers, under the provisions of the general act. 
The committees should have the controul of all moneys raised 
for school purposes within the district, as well as the build- 
ing of schools, the appointment, payment and dismissal of 
teachers and assistants, and the providing of all school 
books and apparatus required. 

The only powers which government should possess in 
such a general system of education, should be the appoint- 
ment of school inspectors, and the enforcement of the kind 
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of education and mode of management prescribed by the 
provisions of the school act. 

Why the government should not have the sole power 
and management of a general system of education, the fol- 
lowing reasons may be adduced. In the first place it would 
increase its means of power, patronage and political corrup- 
tion, by the vast number of teachers, directors, superin- 
tendants, rate-collectors, paymasters, commissioners and 
sub-commissioners required, who would be its special ser- 
vants and paid dependants ; as also by the large additional 
revenue which would be placed at its disposal. Secondly, 
it would give it a state moulding power, which no govern- 
ment should possess ; of introducing insidiously into such 
schools their own party notions ; and of preventing the 
rising generation from being taught any views or opinions 
regarding their social and political duties, bat such as those 
in power approved of. And thirdly, it would destroy all 
local energy and interest in the subject of education, and 
prevent those experiments in teaching and training from 
being made, and improvements from being introduced, 
which the ever growing subject of education so much de- 
mands. 

If, also, such schools were the property, and under the 
controul of the ratepayers of the district, they might be 
made available, of an evening, for the purposes of adult 
education and improvement; but if they belong to the 
state, the securing them for such purposes would greatly 
depend on the party views and opinions of the officials of 
government. 

The establishment, however, of a wise and just system 
of education formed for, and controled hy^ the people, 
cannot be much longer delayed. Ignorance, prejudice, 
and bigotry may succeed in retarding or marring it for a 
season ; but when the people shall be made to perceive its 
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M power and potency, u an instrument of individual, 
social and political regeneration and happiness, the evil 
will pass speedily away, and the good be established for 
ever. 
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DUTIES AS CITIZENS OF THE STATE. 

BESPECJTING CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

Civil Government, in its just and legitimate sense, 
means an organization, controled and supported by the 
people of a country, for the purpose of protecting them- 
selves and their possessions against the dishonest, violent, 
and disorderly conduct of all who may strive to injure or 
invade them; and to otherwise aid in promotiQg their 
general weU-being; — or, it may mean, an organization of 
force and fraud, for the purpose of keeping the people in 
subjection, and for depriving them of the chief fruits of 
their labours, for the benefit of individuals or of privileged 
classes. 

The forms of government may be either monarchical, 
aristocratical, republican, or a combination of either, but 
the general character of each will mostly depend on the 
intellectual and moral conduct of the people ; for, as no 
form of government can make an ignorant and demoralized 
people free; so no despotism can endave a wise, resolute, 
and determined people. 

But each and every form, whether constituted by rulers 
or people, may be said to be an organized injustice, that 
has not for its object the general welfa/re of the community ; 
to effect which it should seek their enlightenment, pros- 
perity, freedom, and happiness. 

The constantly recurring contentions between rulers 
and people, for absolute supremacy on the one hand, and 
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liberty on the other^ have stmck out for fdtore guidance 
certain fundamental principles of gofnemmeni; . among 
which are the following : 

That as all government is, or onght to be, constituted 
for the welfare of the people, its rulers should be appointed 
bj them, and be dependant on them ; and should govern 
according to the constitution and laws of the land. 

That as no one party in the state can be safely entrusted 
with the making of just and equal laws for all, a' general 
legislative body, responsible to the whole peojde, and 
representing their views, feelings, and interests, is abso* 
lutely necessary. 

That as government depends for its support upon taxes, 
raised from the great body of the people; it is but reason- 
able, and just, that all who contribute towards them should 
have a voice (through their representatives), in determining 
that the amount raised shall be justly and economically 
applied. 

That as the laws ought to be administered with im- 
partiality, and executed with justice; all those who are 
chosen to administer them ought to be placed in an 
independant position, above all party bias, or individual 
control. 

That every person suspected of offence against the 
laws, should be brought to trial as speedily as possible ; no 
person having the power to detain, or imprison him, but 
according to the forms of law. 

That as the administrators of the law might be pre- 
judiced or biased against an offender, it is necessary to 
shield him as much as possible against such influences, by 
having a jury of his peers to pronounce their opinion of 
his guilt. 

That the greatest publicity should be given to all 
debates in parliament, and all proceedings of govern- 
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ment ; excepting^ in particular cases^ when publicity might 
endanger the public safety. 

That the people should have the fullest liberty (through 
the press or otherwise), of examining and canvassing all 
subjects connected with the public weKare; and of ex- 
pressing their opinions on all matters relating to the acts 
and conduct of their rulers, and of all public offices, and 
persons in authority. 

That the people should have the right of publicly 
assembling to make known their opinions on all public 
questions, to express their grievances, and to memoralize 
their legislators and rulers for redress. 

That every person should be at perfect liberty publicly to 
express his religious convictions, to establish and support 
his own mode of worship, and be subject to no civil disability 
on account of his opinions. 

That every person should be entitled to have his 
person and property protected by the authorities and 
powers of government ; and to have justice speedily and 
cheaply rendered to him against all offenders. 

That every person should have a right of property in 
all that he can produce by the exercise of his bodily or 
mental faculties ; that he should be &ee to dispose of the 
fruits of his labour in any market he can find, whether at 
home or abroad ; and a right to give, or bequeath, his pro- 
perty to his children, or to any other person. 

The fundamental principles of a government are called 
its Constitution ; which may be said to be certain de- 
clared laws, rules, or principles of national right or policy, 
for defining the liberties of the people ; and intended for 
the guidance of rulers and legislators, much in the same 
way as the laws of a country are intended for the guidance 
of judges and magistrates. 

To render a constitution as effective as possible, its 

H 
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principles should be clearly defined; it shonld contain 
within itself provisions for periodical alterations or amend- 
ments in accordance with the improvements of time ; and 
no ruler or legislator should have power to alter^ suspend, 
or abrogate any of its principles, but in accordance with 
such provisions. 

It has been seen, that, for the want of some such pre- 
cautions, the constitutional principles of our own govern- 
ment have been often set aside, suspended and nullified by 
unjust rulers and corrupt legislators. 

Experience has shown, that the efficiency of government 
is best promoted by being divided into three great divisions ; 
entitled the leffislative, executive snA judicial branches. 

The Legislative Branch is a select deUberative body, 
to which is entrusted the enactment and amendment of all 
laws defining the legal rights and duties of individuals ; as 
well as of those laws which are to regulate the affairs of the 
kingdom, foreign and domestic ; the consent of the sove- 
reign power being generally required to render them legal. 
The legislative may be composed of one or two assemblies, 
according as the constitution directs. If the two bodies 
have conjointly but one great interest, (tie benefit of the 
whole people) some little advantage may possibly be gained 
by measures passing through two assemblies ; but if they 
have separate and opposing interests, and the one seeks to 
thwart and oppose the just enactments of the other, the 
having of two assemblies will prove highly inimical to the 
general weKare. 

To the Executive Branch is entrusted the execution 
and enforcement of the law ; the maintenance of social order 
and security ; and the protection of the country against all 
invaders. In this country the sole executive authority is 
invested in the sovereign ; and by her intrusted to her 
ministers f or heads of the chief departmente of state. Any 
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undue authority that might be exercised by this branch 
(having the whole power of the army, navy, and police at its 
disposal) is guarded against by the representatives of the 
people having the voting of the supplies for their support; 
and by its being necessary that the ministers chosen shall 
possess their confidence. Public liberty, therefore, will be 
perfectly secure, as long as the representatives of the people 
honestly perform their duty. 

To the Judicial Beanch belongs the investigation of 
all criminal and civil acts in opposition to law; and the 
administering of justice thereon, according to law and 
evidence. The constituted authorities of this branch, are 
the lord and vice-chancellors, the chief justices and judges; 
together with the subordinate magistrates, sheriffs, coroners, 
and justices of the peace. The judges are appointed by the 
sovereign, but, to prevent that power from having any undue 
control over them, they are oj^poinied for Ufe; nor can 
they be removed from their office, unless for gross miscon- 
duct, and upon an address from both houses of parliament. 
Being, therefore, thus independant of the crown, there has 
been no cause to complain of their fairness in the adminis- 
tration of justice ; except on political trials, when too many 
of them have allowed their party feelings to incline them 
to the side of power. The coroners are appointed by the 
freeholders of their respective counties for life. Sheriffs 
and justices of the peace, are appointed by the sovereign 
during pleasure. 

It is seen then that government (if not a usurpation 
ruling in defiance of justice,) is a power delegated from the 
people, for the preservation of right and justice i and that 
consequently it has no legitimate power to confer or 
abrogate those principles. 

The following requisites are necessary and essential to 
good government: 

H 2 
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It should be effective for securing rigJU, and for pre- 
serving order. 

Its laws should be brief, just, and clear; so as to be 
easily understood by those who have to obey them. 

Its dispensation of justice should be cheap, prompt, and 
equitable. 

It should seek to prevent crime by the enlightenment 
of the people. 

It should aim to make its people acquainted with its 
proceedings. 

It should strive to create a desire for national improve- 
ment, and not lag behind, or seek to retard it. 

It should strive to promote peace abroad, and satisfac- 
tion and tranquillity at home. 

It should more depend on its people's love of home and 
freedom for its support, and on the cultivation of trade, 
commerce, and good feelings with foreign nations, than on 
the strength of its armies and navies. 

Its greatest glory should be in seeing its people intelli- 
gent, prosperous, and free. 

Its revenue should be equitably raised, and wisely and 
economically applied for promoting the public welfare. 

Such being the nature of good government, the people's 
moral duty towards it may be thus briefly described. 

That, government being for the protection and benefit of 
the whole people, all are bound, according to their means, 
to contribute towards its support. 

That, as justice, security, and liberty, will chiefly depend 
on the ability and conduct of legislators and rulers ; it is 
every person's duty to exercise his political power and 
influence with discrimination and honesty, so that wise 
and trusty persons may be chosen for those offices. 

That, if the laws are inefficient or unjust, it is every 
person's duty to use his power and influence, in a legal 
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and peacefal manner^ to assist in remedying the evil as 
speedily as possible. 

That, as the great object of government is public security 
and order, it is every person's duty to aid the authorities 
in the preservation of order ; as well as in bringing offend- 
ers to justice. ^ 

That every man is morally bounds according to his 
means and capacity, to fill any ofi&ce, or perform any 
public duty, by which he may advance the general welfare 
of his country. 

Ihat it is every person's duty to respect the constituted 
authorities of his coimtry as long as they justly perform 
their duties ; and he is equally bound to use aU just and 
lawful means to compel them to perform their engage- 
ments, or to resign their trust. 

That every man who evades his public duties acts 
unjustly; as, by so doing, he endangers his own liberties 
and those of his neighbours; for the corruption and 
despotism of rulers take root in public apathy and neglect. 

That every person is morally bound to avoid all quarrel- 
ling and contention, as well as all trifling and useless 
litigation, as they serve to create public expense and 
inconvenience, which others are compelled to bear. 

That every man who propagates falsehood on public 
matters, and who strives to mislead and corrupt the public 
mind for selfish ends is an enemy to his countr/s welfare. 
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DUTIES AS CITIZENS OF THE STATE. 

EESPECnNO POLITICAL BIGHTS AND DUTIES. 

As some writers of great ability have contended that 
there are ''no rights anterior to government/' it may be 
necessary to give my definition of rights as I differ from 
those authorities. 

B^ht, I conceive, is another term for justice ; the per- 
ception and desire for which forms a part of the mental 
organization of man. 

It is true that^ like all his other faculties^ it is originally 
weak and needs culture ; but as the intelligence of man 
could iiiever have been developed if he had not possessed 
mental powers or capacities ; so we may as reasonably con- 
clude that his notions of right and justice^ necessary for the 
forming of government and the framing of laws, would 
nev^ have been developed, if he had not possessed moral 
powers or capacities. 

It is also true, that man, anterior to government, or in 
his savage state, often feels and believes it right to follow 
his own selfish propensities^ regardless of the rights of his 
fellows ; just as men living under a republican government, 
think it right to pursue their own selfish interests by keep- 
ing millions of their feUow men in slavery ; or as others, 
living under our own government, think it right to exclude 
the chief producers and supporters of their country from all 
share of political power. 

But men's selfish notions, in either case, cannot abro- 
gate that which in itself is positively right B,nAjust, 

The great principle of right, has its foundation in man's 
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moral nature; it depends not on government, it is not de- 
stroyed by men's wrong doings. It began when human 
life began; and with man's advancement is doubtlessly 
destined to triumph over his selfish propensities, and short- 
sighted views of his own interest. 

That principle of right, or justice, appertains to all, 
savage and civilized^ bond and free. It may be spumed at by 
the despot> be laughed at by the tyrant, and trodden under 
the foot of the oppressor; but the eternal principle of 
justice, placed in the human mind, proclaims all such acts 
atrocious and unjust; and, when the ashes of the oppressed 
are scattered by the winds of heaven, the never dyiug prin- 
ciple will rise, again and again, to condemn the injustice of 
man's oppressors, and to re-assert the principle of human 
right. 

But though the principle of right appertains to all, it 
never will be secured to any, in all its efficiency, till man's 
moral nature is developed and strengthened by proper 
training and culture, so as to enable him, individually and 
collectively, to subject his selfish passions and propensities 
to the demanda ofAidy. 

The organization and powers of government, when just 
and efficient, are doubtlessly intended to, and do secure, to 
those who are admitted to share its benefits, some portion 
of man's rights ; but no government has yet been found 
effective enough to defend him against all depredation, or 
to secure him against all injustice and wrong. 

Before all government, therefore, must we look for the 
foundation of right, and beyond it must we seek for its de- 
velopment and security: namely, in the iutellectual and 
moral cultivation of man's mental powers. 

It is by that standard of human right within us, then, 
imperfectly developed as it is, that all governments must 
be estimated; that all laws must be judged. The laws of 
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a countij may assign the one-half of the people to be the 
property of the other — ^may decree that the land and the 
waters are the sacred possessions of a few — and that the 
holders of unjust power must rule^ and the millions silently 
obey ; all of which decrees^ tried by that immutable standard, 
are gross violations of human right and justice. 

Upon this great principle of Auman right, justice would 
decree that a government, organized for the welfare ofeM, 
should be based on the equal political rights of aU; so that 
the just interests of all may be best secured and protected. 
That to the possession of this political right there should be 
no exception, when individuals shall have arrived at mature 
age, and are competent to exercise it ; for there is no found- 
ation in justice to exclude woman from participating in all 
social and political rights equally with man. 

Man's political rights may be therefore thus briefly de- 
scribed :— 

The right of determining, in conjunction with his fel- 
low men, how the laws necessary for his security and pro- 
tection shall be framed, and by what power they shall 
be carried into execution. 

The right of investing the government they may ap- 
point with full powers to enforce obedience to the laws ; to 
provide for the protection of the country ; and to obtain 
from every man, his just share of national expenditure. 

The right of having his person and property secured, as 
much as possible, against the attacks, violence, and depre- 
dations of others. 

The right to what he can produce ; to freely exchange 
his productions ; and to give, or leave, his property to whom 
he chooses. 

The right to freedom of speech, the liberty of the press, 
and of public meeting ; so as to be abl^ to influence his 
brethren in favour of any measure, which he conceives to 
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be an improyement in the arrangements of society, orihe 
institutions of government. 

The right to be properly educated, in order that he may 
understand his social and political duties ; may become a 
wise, good, and useful citizen ; and be able to share in all 
the benefits of society. 

The right of private judgment on all matters of reli- 
gion or opinion 

The right of eligibility to any office in the state, when 
he has competency to fulfil its duties. 

But every person who seeks to secure and enjoy his 
own rights, is bound, on every principle of justice, to assist 
in securing and affording a similar benefit to others — this 
constitutes Ais political duties. And independant of the 
benefits to be obtained by the observance of these duties, 
nature has so wisely organized human beings, that when 
their moral faculties are properly educated, they can enjoy 
no higher pleasure than those derived from the proper dis- 
charge of their duties. 

Among the first of man^s political duties are those of 
making himself acquainted with the social and political in- 
stitutions of his country ; of using his political power and 
influence to obtain wise laws and just government; and of 
making any sacrifice that may be necessary in his endeavours 
to purify them from corruption, and to base them upon the 
principle of justice. 

It is also his duty to obey the laws of his country — ^the 
solemn expression of the public will for promoting peace, 
order and security ; as well as to respect all those appointed 
to administer or enforce them. 

It is likewise his duty to embrace every possible means 
for the acquisition of knowledge, seeing that the want of it, 
occasions so much political corruption and social wrong. 

A greater number of man^s political duties are specified 
in the last article, on Civil Government, 

H 3 
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DUTIES AS CITIZENS OF THE STATE. 

BESPECTINO THE CHOICE AND DUTIES OF EULESS AND 

LEOISLATOBS. 

The choice of Bulbbs and Legislatobs is a public 
duty^ paramount to all others ; as the interests and welfare 
of individuals^ families^ communities^ and nations, are all 
more or less dependant on a wise and prudent choice. 

In the choice of Chief RvZer^ the people of this country 
are restricted by the law of hereditary succession; and though 
few can defend that law upon any principle of hereditary fit- 
ness or propriety^ yet in a country like our own, abounding 
in wealthy^ privileged and ambitious claimants for power and 
supremacy, the law operates effectively to prevent the con- 
tentions, corruptions and party struggles, which would un- 
doubtedly exist if the office of chief ruler were elective. 

But in countries where this law does not exist, and 
where so much party animosity, public apprehension and 
evil have, been exhibited, it might be well to consider 
whether the office of chief ruler, (the struggles to obtain 
which beget so much commotion,) is absolutely necessary 
for a countries welfare. Seeing also that his work is for 
the most part performed by the heads of the chief depart- 
ments of state, (who are made responsible for all public acts,) 
why may they not be chosen, and conjointly be empowered, 
hy iJie representatives of the people, to perform the duties 
of the Chief Ruler altogether ? a national seal and cypher 
being provided to attach to all public documents instead of 
his signature. 

Under some such arrangement as this, the most compe* 
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tent persons are likely to be chosen, instead of the leaders 
of party; national struggles for individual supremacy 
would be avoided ; and a large amount of public money saved. 

In the appointment of Legislators, however, before the 
people of this country, can have a free, just, and unbiassed 
choice, the following preliminary arrangements are abso* 
lutely necessary. 

In the first place, the whole country should be divided 
into as many electoral districts, as there axe legislators 
required; each district to contain, as nearly as may be, an 
equalnumber of people, and each to choose one representative. 

That every sane adult person, who can produce a 
certificate, proving that he has resided in the district, three 
months, should be empowered to vote. 

That proper arrangements should be made for taking 
the votes by ballot ; the same to be given and declared in 
one day. 

That no candidate, should be allowed to canvass the 
district for votes ; as affording opportunities for exercising 
undue influence, and entailing expenses, which none but 
the wealthy can afford. 

That every person justly elected, should be free to take 
his seat in parliament — should have his election expenses 
paid by the district — should be empowered to retain his 
seat for one year — and be paid by the country for his 
services during that time. 

These arrangements having been made, the choice of 
proper legislators will chiefly depend on the mode in which 
the electors perform their duty. 

The first matter for their consideration is> whether the 
candidate, who presents himself for their election, has any 
personal, aristocratic, or governmental interest to support; 
which may induce him to vote on the side of power, 
privilege, or corruption ; instead of acting independantly, 
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and exerdslDg his abilities for promoting the public welfiire. 
Forthose who receive their pay and pension from government, 
are not likely to join with those who favour economy and 
retrenchment ; ^or are those whose heritage and interests 
are in the Upper Souse, likely to be very staunch defend^s 
of the liberties and interests of the Lower. 

The next important question is the intellectual and 
moral fitness of the candidate ; for the work of legislation 
cannot be carried on without knowledge, nor can he whose 
private character is questionable, be safely intrusted with 
important public duties. If legislators had been generally 
acquainted with social and political science, had possessed 
some knowledge of the interests, powers, and resources, of 
the nation at home and abroad, and at the same time been 
free from corruption, we should not have had so much 
exclusive and unjust legislation as we have witnessed, with 
their attendant evils. 

As abo selfishness and vanity, rather than the public 
welfare, often induce candidates to offer themselves as 
members, it behoves electors more carefully to scrutinize 
character and principles, than to rely on large promises 
and eloquent speeches ; for the man who has intellectual 
fitness, and conscientiously resolves to do his duty, is mostly 
too mistrustful of his own powers to boast loudly; and is 
not always endowed with powers of eloquence. 

The people should also beware of all election agents and 
parliamentary parties, for corruption mostly lurks beneath 
them ; and they may be assured, that the member who 
would bribe them, to obtain the situation, would not scruple 
to sell them to obtain place, title or emolument. 

Every elector should also be deeply impressed with the 
great responsibility, of properly performing his public duty. 
To shrink from the performance of it, from motives of fear, 
interest or party, is cowardly and unjust ; as by so doing he 
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may allow dishonesty and cormption to triumph over right 
and justice. To give his vote to the enemy of liberty and 
abettor of wrong, for the sake of pdf , place, or custom^ 
is to have a corrupt heart, and a shrunk soul; as his 
baseness gives power to men, who would not scruple to 
stay the progress of opinion, by kindling the torch of war j 
and for the sake of party, prostrate public liberty in the dust. 

Persons should also remember, that the person they 
elect as a member of their own locality, becomes also one of 
the legislators of the Empire ; and has not merely their 
peculiar local interests to attend to, but the interest also of 
the poorest inhabitant of the most distant island under 
British rule. Knowing, therefore, the character and princi- 
ples of the man they have chosen, they have no just right 
to hamper him with importunities on behalf of party 
mterests, or local prejudices ; he should be free to exercise 
his political abilities to the best of his judgment, for the 
well-being of his country, and if, at the end of the year, he 
is fouiid wanting in judgment, or honesty, they should seek 
a better man. Knowing also that the person they elect to 
perform the duties of a legislator, merits their respect, as 
well as remuneration for just services, they will act unjustly 
towards him, and compromise their own dignity, if they 
expect him to subscribe towards and patronize their various 
local institutions. 

But fiULESs and legislators have their political 
duties to perform as weU as the people. 

Whatever title the CAief Ruler of a nation may assume, 
his first duty is to remember that his political power is 
derived from the people, for the promotion of their welfare; 
and that he is bound to offer no other restriction to their 
rights than that of restraining them from wrong ; nor any 
other check to their liberties, than that which public order 
and security demand. 
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In the appointment of his public Bervants, duty leqciiies 
him to select them for their intellectnal and moral fitness, 
and not for their rank^ wealth, or party influence; as well- 
performed duties are more important than great men's 
favours, and as the best title to dignify an office is that of 
an honest man. 

In his treaties with other nations he should eschew all 
alliances for the support of individual power and supremacy; 
as the people in every country are the best judges of the 
fitness of their rulers, and have a right to thdr free choice 
of them. His great aim should be to promote the freest 
intercourse between aU nations ; to set them an example 
of honesty, justice and freedom, and to strive to establish 
peace and amity among them. 

A just Legislator will seek to do his duty rightfully and 
conscientiously, fearing neither the breath of calumny, nor 
the threats of selfishness or bigotry; but manfully relying, 
and hopefully beUeving, that the good sense and moral 
feelings of his countrymen will render him justice Event- 
ually ; though in the exercise of his duties he may run 
counter to some party interest, or long-cherished prejudice. 
Besolving also to devote his time and attention to his 
parliamentary duties, he will seek to perform them in the 
light of day ; instead of commencing his labours late in 
the afternoon, and prolonging them beyond the sleepy 
hours of midnight; a time when important matters are 
often drowsily decided with little questioning. 

Tour just legislator will also feel it to be his duty to ad- 
vance every good measure as speedily as possible; and there- 
fore will endeavour to give his opinions briefly and clearly 
on the subject before him; instead of monopolizing others 
time, and wasting business hours with drawn-out speeches 
of little import, and gladiatorial displays of eloquence 
between partizans and leaders. 
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Keeping steadily before him Ids great legislative iatj, 
of promoting by every means in his power, the intelligence 
freedom, and prosperity of the people ; he will honestly 
pursue his object regardless of party clamour, ministerial 
Lttery,orfeiofoffrdingHssuppor^^^^^ Having faith 
in righteous measures he wiU seek to hasten their attain- 
ment ; and in his pursuit of justice will not be diverted 
from his object by the cries of expediency. His great aim 
will be to secure, as speedily as possible, equal and just 
representation, cheap and efficient government, perfect 
freedom of commerce, equal privileges, freedom of opinion^ 
and cheap law and justice for all classes* 
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DUTIES AS CITIZENS OP THE STATE. 

KBSPEOTINO THE BIGHTS OF PBOPVftTY. 

The rights of man to property maj be said to indade 
the following : — 

First, a personal right to the free exercise of his mental 
and bodily powers^ for his own benefit; to the extent of 
not injuring himself, or any other person. 

Secondly, a right to share in the common bounties of 
nature ; of the earth, the air, and the waters ; to the extent, 
and in the manner, it may be found most advantageous to 
society. 

TAirdly, a right to determine, equally with eveiy other 
person, how his country shall be governed; and by what 
laws his person and his property shall be protected. 

Fomikly, a right to hold, and nnmolestedly enjoy^ 
whatever property the authorities of his country believe, and 
the laws decree, to be necessary for the well-being of 
the community. 

Fifthly, a right to possess and enjoy whatever he can 
produce by the exercise of his mental or bodily faculties ; 
to freely exchange his productions ; to receive or inherit any 
property that may be left him ; and to give or will his pro- 
perty to others. 

In the first place, man hat an exclusive right of pro* 
petty in himself, and to use his faculties for his own 
benefit, in any way his inclinations lead him; provided 
that it be not to the injury of another person. This right ia 
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based on the immatable principle of justice ; a right beyond 
the power of law to alter^ above the power of man to justly 
annul. Those, therefore, who violate this personal right of 
humanity to enslave a fellow creature, to make him their 
property, to deprive him of aU right of self, wife, child, or 
possessions; to buy, sell, flog, or torture him at pleasure; 
and to keep him in a state of mental and moral degrada- 
tion ; are robbers of humanity, outlawed by justice, and 
contemned by all right-minded members of society. 

Man has also an equal right mth others to the common 
bounties of nature; the fruits of the earth, the beasts of 
the field, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea; 
subject to such conditions as tend to the general welfare. 
For as the earth will not yield its fruits without culture; 
the harvest be secured without care ; the breeds of animals 
be preserved without attendance ; nor the supply of various 
kinds of fish be preserved without regulation ; society must 
determine how the whole shall be managed, so as to pro* 
dude the largest amount of subsistence for the benefit of alL 
As, however, the birds of the air, and wild animals of the 
forest, are not subjugated by man, and cannot well be 
made of general benefit, they should be free to all who 
can secure them. 

Were every individual free, however, to take his share, 
or division, of the land of the kingdom ; and to cultivate 
it, or not, as he might deem proper ; the probability isj 
that by far the greater portion of it would soon become an 
uncultivated wilderness; and its inhabitants be speedily 
eonverted into half-starved cottagers, destitute of the 
numerous comforts they now enjoy, by the division of 
labour, mechanical contrivances, and the employment of 
large capital. 

Were every person free to dispose of his share, the 
wealthy would monopolize ; and we should soon witness 
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an ineqiulitj of landed possesfliona as at present; and if 
every present inhabitaiit of the oonntiy bad a right to his 
share of the hmd, every one who came into ezistenoe 
wonld have the same right, to contend for another division 
when he became able to cultivate it. 

Were the land divided into districts, and cottivated 
in common, and governed by majorities (locally or gene- 
rally), there is reason for belieiang that the ena^es and 
virtues of the industrious, skilfol, and saving, would soon 
be sunk and sacrificed for the benefit of the idle and 
extravagant. At the same time all freedom of individual 
action would evidently be destroyed ; as persons would be 
compelled to work how, or when, the majority determined ; 
and to go or come, eat, dress, or enjoy, according as they 
willed or desired ; and not otherwise. 

Were the state made the general landowner of the 
countiy, there is cause for believing that the state of 
things would be little better. For the experience of India^ 
Turkey, and other countries, proves that the state makes 
but a very indifferent landlord; as the resources of those 
countries are very imperfectly developed. If also you make 
the state the landlord, you give it revenues, powers, and 
influence to make it independant of the people. It need 
not then consult them respecting war or peace; as it 
would have ample revenues to famish its armies, reward 
its officers, and bribe its supporters. And, as it would 
then need a host of commissioners, surveyors, collectors, 
and subordinates to do its work, they would look up to it 
as a master, for their pay and advancement; and thus 
would it have a thousand additional means for enslaving 
its people. On the other hand, the present land-owners 
could not be justly dispossessed without fair indemnifi* 
cation ; and this would evidently necessitate an enomons ad- 
dition to our national debt, and an extra taxation to meet its 
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interest ; while, it is possible, the landed revenues would 
be wasted in wars, or lavished on officials, as we see it done 
in India; and the more so, as the people would have less 
control than at present. 

Individual property in land, then, under just laws and 
restrictions, would seem to be the best security for its 
firaitfalness ; that which the mass of the people are most 
interested in. For its owners would be generally actuated 
by self interest to make the most out of their land, either 
by cultivating it themselves, or by letting it to those who 
would. Individual property would also seem to be the 
best safeguard for the Hberty and independance of a 
country, as those who have their own little estates to 
defend would be interested in promoting peace, Hberty, 
and security; and in preventing the infringements of 
power at home and abroad. The land thus occupied, and 
made to bear its full share of state expenditure, the pubUc 
interest secured, by just laws, so as to ensure its proper 
culture, free roadways, parks, and pleasure grounds for the 
people, and no laws allowed to favour its monopoly, landed 
estates would not be of the huge dimensions we find them 
in our own country ; but, by inheritance and intermarriages^ 
would be reduced to a moderate size ; such as their owners 
could advantageously cultivate, without waste for game 
preserves or hunting grounds. 

Man has abo a right to determine how his catmtry shall 
be governed; without which there will be little security for 
his person, or his property. If property is made the basis of 
representation, instead of manhood, the owners of property 
will legislate for their own interest, to the prejudice of the 
general public; their laws will be unequal and unjust; 
they will strive to evade their fair share of state burthens ; 
and will seek to perpetuate their own selfish powers and 
monopolies. 
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Man has likewise a rigki to emjog wkaUver properijjf He 
atUhoritiei of his catmtry believe^ and the laws decree, to be 
neeeeea/ry for the weU^^ng of the eommunitg^ If they 
belieye and decree that the general interest will be best 
promoted by individual capital, industry, skill, and enter* 
prise applied to landed possessions, railways, canals, dock% 
telegraphs, steam packets, water supply, and similaT under* 
takings, in which large capital and skilful management are 
required ; they are bound to secure and protect the owners 
and proprietors in the enjoyment of their property and 
possessions. At the same time those parties should be 
bound by proper laws and restrictions to conduct their 
several undertakings to the promotion of the general welfare \ 
otherwise society will be justified in altering or annulling 
the original contract of any, after awarding them a fair in* 
demnification. 

Man has also a right to whatever property he can justly 
produce by his labour; to freely exchange it; to give or 
bequeath itj and to receive or inherit any property that 
may be left to him by others. Whatever property a person 
can produce by the exercise of his mental or bodily faculties 
he is justly entitled to ; his inventions, his books, and men- 
tal productions, being equally sacred with those of his 
hands, formed from the materials he has purchased or 
justly acquired. No person, however, can justly claim a 
right to the land of a country, or the materials or produc- 
tions thereof, merely on the plea that he has employed his 
labour in cultivating the one, or in collecting the others ; for 
whether the inhabitants of a country be few or many, each 
and all are equally entitled to any portion thereof; and the 
just right of occupying, or acquiring, must be determined 
by an agreement of the parties, or by representatives chosen 
by them, or, in other words, by the government. 

Man has also a right to freely exchange, or dispose of 
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his pioductions in the best market he can find^ whether at 
home or abroad. To violate this right by restrictive laws, 
and to confine him to a particular market, is to give a 
monopoly to those persons who supply that market with 
the particular articles he wants; and to unjustly compel 
him to give, it may be, twice as much of his own produc 
tions for them, as he would have to give, if he had been 
bee to exchange them in any market he could find. 

Every person should also be at liberty to give or bequeath 
his property to his children, or to any other person ; ex- 
cepting, that he should not be empowered to determine that 
his property should pass on successively from heir to heir, 
to the prejudice of the younger branches of the family. 
Nor should he, in bequeathmg his property, for the endow- 
ment of any educational or charitable institution, have the 
power of determining what should be taught and done in 
it, centuries after his body is decayed. In the event also 
of a person dying without a will, if he has no immediate 
relatives, his property should be applied to state purposes, 
instead of hunting after some unknown heir, who can have 
no just claim to it. 

Every person should likewise have the right to receive 
or inherit any fair amount of property that may be left him 
by another. But, inasmuch, as an undue amount of wealth 
often makes a person an indolent, useless, and frequently a 
mischievous member of society, he should not be em- 
powered to inherit beyond a reasonable amount of wealth ; 
by which just restriction, wealth would be more generally 
diffused throughout society, and more good done with it 
than at present. 

But the rights of property carry with them correspond- 
ing duiiee ; not merely those called legal, but those moral 
duties, which the owners of property are bound to render to 
their fellow creatures. The landowner knowing that the 
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only conditioii upon which he can justly hold his land^ is so 
to use it as to promote the well-being of its inhabitants^ is 
morally bound to attend to its proper cultivation himself, 
or to give reasonable leases, so as to induce others to do so* 
Instead also of allowing vast tracts of redaimable land to 
lie waste, or converted into preserves for wild animals, he 
is morally bound to attend to their culture himself, or to 
give the inhabitants located thereon, a reasonable right of 
occupancy, so as to stimulate them to do so ; instead of 
pulling down their cottage homes, and sweeping them from 
the land of their fathers. 

In like manner, all pubUc companies and individuals, 
have their moral, as well as legal duties to perform ; and 
these are to study the safety, the health, convenience and 
general welfare of the public; duties paramount to any 
mere selfish, or pecuniary consideration* 
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BESPECTING THE LAWS OF THE LAND. 

By Laws are meant rules or regulations, laid down by 
the Legislature of a country, for the guidance of human 
conduct ; commanding individuals what they must do, and 
informing them what they must refrain from doing, in order 
to secure the well-being of society ; while at the same time 
they warn them of the penalties they will incur if they 
violate such public commands and injunctions. 

The necessity for laws, is occasioned by individuals not 
possessing sufficient wisdom, and moral principle, to guide 
their conduct, and perform their duties to their fellow men ; 
and therefore, wanting these inward principles to guide 
them, they must, for the welfare of society, be controled by 
an outward power, that of the law. 

The laws therefore should be so framed as to be instruct 
tional to the people; and for that end should be clear, brief, 
and specific, so as to be readily understood; and uniform, 
just, and humane, so as to make their impression on the 
moral feelings. 

As the laws are also intendedybr the security of society, 
rather than the punishment of offenders ; and as the viola- 
tors of them, are for the most part, the ignorant and 
demoralized, they should be constructed with the view of 
securing society against a recurrence of offences, and to 
amend the conduct of offenders, by detention, enlightenment 
and moral and industrial discipline ; and, should they prove 
hopelessly incorrigible, to restrain them from the doing of 
farther wrong. 
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As equity should be the foundation of law; and as 
there can be no equality of punishment by means of 
pecuniary fines, equally exacted &om each; such penalties 
should either be done away with^ or awarded on some gra^ 
duated scale^ according to the wealth or station of the offender. 

As the multiplicity of local kws^ privileges and cus- 
toms^ gives rise to litigation and contention^ on account 
of the clashing of particular and general interests, and 
places obstacles in the path of improvement ; the laws should, 
be general in all matters pertaining to the general welfare. 
All laws therefore relating to the public health, convenience, 
or education of the people, should be general in their 
character ; however necessary it may be to empower and 
cause the inhabitants of any locality to carry them into 
effect; the executive at the same time maintaining the 
power of enforcing them. 

As the laws relating to landed poseeseions are at pre- 
sent rendered extremely voluminous and intricate, owing 
to descents, settlements, entails and incumbrances; these 
should be subjected to such just airangements and altera- 
tions as to render the laws respecting them, few and simple. 

So far however from the laws of this country, being 
in accordance with those principles of justice, they are 
bulky beyond all possibility oi their ever being known 
by the people ; are lengthy, technical, and obscure, beyond 
the possibility of any but lawyers to understand them ; and 
are so opposed and contradictory to one another, that it is 
in the power of any judge to cite good law in favour of any 
side of a question. In fact the law, as a celebrated states- 
man has informed us, may be regarded as '' a sealed book, the 
patrimony of the rich, a two-edged sword of craft and 
oppression.^' * 

* Lord Brougliam on the state of the law. 
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The laws of this country^ are of two kinds^ tie eommon 
law, and tie statute law. 

The Common Law, sometimes called the unwritten law, 
is founded on custom, precedent, and decisions in courts of 
justice, from the earliest times. It maybe said to be made 
up of the traditions, customs, and decisions that prevailed 
in courts of justice, among the various races that from time 
to time have settled in this country; comprising Britons, 
Eomans, Ficts, Saxons, Danes and Normans ; to which has 
been added the canon, or ecclesiastical law, made up of the 
decrees of councils, popes, kings and emperors. The 
whole of which has been turned, twisted and amplified by 
lawyers and judges, ancient and modern, until the common 
law now fills upwards of 1060 folio, quarto, and octavo 
volumes; to the elucidation of which there have been 
published, during the present century, 2680 digests, abridg- 
ments, commentaries, epitomes, treatises, &c. &c. 

The Statute Law consists of various acts and edicts 
that have been made, from time to time, by kings, queens, 
lords, and commons ; the oldest in our statute books being 
Magna Ckarta reluctantly granted by King John. They 
are said to amount to upwards of thirteen thousand different 
acts ; and to fill 50 quarto volumes. 

This mass of law, with^ll its technicalities, repetitions, 
and obscurity, renders it impossible for the people generally 
to know what the law is on any subject. Indeed we have 
the authority of an eminent judge* for believing that they 
are far too numerous and complicated for even legal 
professors themselves ever to be acquainted with them. 
But, whenever lawyers have any particular case to attend to 
they read up for it ; that is they search among this incon- 
gruous mass for any statutes, cases, or precedents bearing on 
the subject. 

* Lord Thttiiow. 
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Amid this complication of law, there can be no security 
for obtaining justice ; no certainty of receiving punishment 
or crime. In addition to which skilful lawyers, and dexterous 
advocates, by perplexing and mystifying men of plain com- 
mon sense, often frustrate the ends of justice, and enable 
deeply-dyed criminals to escape the punishment they justly 
merit. 

To remedy this state of things, Mr. Jeremy Bentham 
proposed many years ago the substitution of a eomprehefmve 
body of law, founded upon what he called, '' the greatest 
happiness principle.'' That is he proposed that whatever 
is good and valuable in law should be reduced and classified 
under three general heads, to be entitled the constitutional, 
the civil, and penal codes. That they should be written in 
plain common language, and be as clear and brief as possible; 
and that every clause or division of the law, should contain 
a reason for its enactment, so as to be instructional to the 
citizen, and a guide to the judge. 

For such a codification of the laws, he proposed that 
competitors among the people, be invited to send in sample 
draughts, or specimens, of a portion of such general code, 
for the consideration in the first place of a legislative 
committee. That this committee, having approved of any 
one specimen should instruct ibt author to prepare a com- 
plete draught of the general code; which, with the different 
specimens given in, should be finally laid before the legisla- 
lature for their consideration. 

This proposal for making the laws intelligible to the 
people was, as might be expected, ridiculed, condemned, and 
opposed by the legal profession ; many of whom regard the 
laws in their present state as " the perfection of human 
reason,'' to alter which is to spoil. It is however some 
gratification to find that the seed sown by the good old 
philosopher, even in stony places, has not all perished ; for 
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we now hear of a proposal for codification made by one of 
the most enUghtened of our judges.*^ 

Sat though a few superior minds in the profession may 
oecasionally be found to brave the clamours of their class^ 
to propose the removal of some glaring absurdity^ or the 
mitigation of some crying injustice; the people may rest 
assured that they will never have a clear and simple code of 
laws^ and cheap and substantial justice^ until they choose 
fitting representatives^ and instruct them to set about the 
work with earnestness. 

And what a folly it is to talk of laws being *' rules of 
conduct'' for the people, unless they are so written as to be 
understood by them ; with as much reason might they talk 
of sermons for the guidance of the people, written in some 
unintelligible language, known only to the clergy, and 
expounded by them for particular individuals at a very 
exhorbitant price. 

We are told by Cicero that among the Bomans, the 
tables of the law were among the school books of the 
children. We learn that among the Druids (the teachers 
of the people) the laws were committed to memory. We 
are informed by Selden, that in the middle ages, the know- 
ledge of the law engrossed almost every other branch of 
learniug. We find that irt the reign of the first Edward, 
the great charters were ordered to be read in the churches. 
And that among the Hebrews, the law was read before all 
Israel that they might learn. So that formerly it was 
supposed necessary for the people to know something of the 
nature of the laws, but now they are expected to obey them 
without knowing them; they being supposed, by some 
curious fiction, to be a party to the making of them, 
although the mass of the people have neither voice nor vote 
in the matter. 

* Lord Cranworth, the present Lord Chancellor. 

I 2 
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Seeing^ however, that the object aimed at by the Uiws is 
to prevent the commission of offences, by affording the 
people information and warning, they should be reduced in 
bulk, and clearly simplified, so as to form a part of every 
person's education ; so that no one should be ignorant of 
his claims to justice, or of his duties as a member of the 
community. Every child should be taught to r^ard the 
laws of his country as the solemn expression of the people's 
will for securing his safety, and promoting his welfare ; and 
that as one of the people, it is his highest duty to love, 
honour, and obey the laws of the land. 
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RESPECTING LAW PEOCEDtJBJB^ AND COtJBTS OF LAW. 

By Frocedure is meant the practice^ or procees^ adopted 
in courts of law for tlie discovery of offences^ the ascertaining 
of right, and the rendering of justice. 

The object of law Ibeing the redress of grievance, and 
the prevention of wrong, for the benefit and secjiiitj of all ; 
justice would seem to indicate that the process of law 
should be prompt, effective, and i/neaepennve. 

And this would seem to have been the object aimed at 
by our forefathers, ignorant and superstitious as they were 
on many subjects. Blackstone informs us, that Alfred 
established "as many courts qfjudiealure as there were 
manors and townships in tie Icmgdom ; his object being to 
bring justice home to every man's door.'' In addition to 
these, we are told that " he established supreme courts to 
correct the errors of the inferior ones." The first law also 
on our statute books (Magna Charta), declares that " we 
will deny justice, we will sell justice to no man." 

So far, however, from this being the case in the present 
day, ''the law's delay," its uncertainty and expense, are 
proverbial and notorious. 

This delay and expense in rendering justice, especially 
in dvil cases, are occasioned by the present forms and mode 
of procedure ; as also by the time wasted between terms. 
Some suits of law having taken years for their settlement, 
and often more money expended on them, than the original 
sum or value in dispute; the expenses in many cases re- 
ducing the wealthy to beggary, and making widows and 
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orphans destitute — ^the law often proving a snare to entangle 
to their destruction^ those who approach it. And though 
some mitigation of the evil has been recently effected bj the 
establishment of the new county courts^ for the recovery of 
debts below fifty pounds ; yet for the recovery of all sums 
above that^ the evil seems unabated. 

In mminal cases^ the law's delay is frequently attended 
with still more serious consequences ; as liberty and cha- 
racter are more valuable than money or goods. For as the 
assizes only take place throughout the country twice a 
year, (unless a special conmiission is issued by the Grown) 
L i;mocent perTn. com3antted for «,me supped offence! 
has often to lie in prison^ among the most demoralized and 
depraved portion of society^ for as long a period before his 
trial comes on, as many of the most criminal often have to 
serve when found guHty. 

But before we proceed to give an outline of the forms 
of procedure that exist, it wiU be necessary briefly to 
describe some, at least, of the different courts of law. 

The highest court of law in the kingdom (excepting 
Parliament) is the Court of Chancery, also called a C!ourt of 
Equity ; because it was instituted to moderate the rigour 
of the common law ; '' its proceedings being conducted by 
the rules of equity and conscience!!!^' It takes cognizance 
of matters of trusts, frauds, injunctions, accounts, &c., &e. 
It is the guardian of infants, idiots, and lunatics. It has 
the superintendence of all public charities, and (subject to 
the approval of the sovereign) the appointment of aU 
magistrates. All original writs, under the gre(U seal, are 
also issued from this court. 

The next in order, is the Court of Km^% Bench, being 
the supreme court of common law. It is divided into a 
crown and ^^lea side. On the crown, or criminal side, it 
takes cognizance of all criminal cases, from treason down to 
breaches of the peace. And on the plea, or civil side, all 
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personal actions indiscriminately. It is also a conrt of 
appeal for all the inferior courts of the kingdom ; and cases 
&om inferior courts may be removed to it for trial, on a 
writ (^certiorari. It likewise superintends all civil corpo- 
rations ; and commands magistrates to do whatever their 
public duty requires them to perform. 

The next is the Court of Common Pleas, which takes 
cognizance of all civil pleas or actions between subjects, 
whether real or personal, or compounded of both ; but not 
pleas of the crown. It has general jurisdiction throughout 
the kingdom, but does not possess any original authority 
like the Court of King's Bench ; its authority being founded 
on original writs issued from the Court of Chancery. 

The next is the Court of Exchequer, which takes cognizance 
of all cases relating to the revenue and rights of the crown. 
It consists of two divisions, one for managing the receipts 
of the public revenue, and the other for hearing and de- 
termining all offences against it, or cases respecting it. In 
addition to these four supreme courts there is the H^h 
Court ofParliammty for the hearing and determining appeals 
from all other courts. The Military and Maritime Courts, 
for the maintenance of dicipline by land and sea. The four 
Ecclesiasticcd Courts, where wills are proved and decided, 
dispensations to marry, and divorces granted, and all spiritual 
causes heard and decided. 

There are also the Courts of Assize and Nisi Prius, 
held twice a year in every county of the kingdom. The 
kingdom being divided into ei^ht circuits, two judges are 
sent to each, commissioned by the crown to try offences ; 
each court being divided, the one side for civil cases, and 
the other for criminal. 

In addition to these, there are a number of inferior 
courts; such as the Courts of Quarter Sessions, County 
Courts, Coroners Courts, &c., &c. 
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The PEOCEDUBB^ practice, or process of law, in a civil 
action, is the following : In the first place the plaintiff may 
issue a writ oi summons, authenticated by the seal of the 
court out of which it issues, and directed to the defendant, 
requiring him to cause an appearance, as it is technically 
called, to be entered for him in the particular action. 

If the defendant appears to the writ, the pleadings 
commence; which may be defined to be the altercations 
that take place in toriting, between the parties respecting 
the matter in dispute. The first being styled the declara- 
tion, or statement of the case of the plaintiff; which is 
followed by a plea, or reply from the defendant; which 
may be followed by a replication to it, and that replied to 
by a ry cinder, &c. 

If a defect in a matter of law should appear on the face 
of the pleadings, an objection may be taken to it by way of 
demurrer, before the question of fact is decided. 

The whole case having been thus {bx pleaded in writing 
(often of great bulk and of great expence), a record of it is 
made; which is sent up off to the court where the case is to 
be tried. 

Then comes the trial, when the case is brought before 
the judge, and a jury (special or common) returned by the 
county sheriff. The record, or an abstract of it, having 
been laid before the judge, the pleadings in court com- 
mence. These are opened by the advocate or counsel of 
the plaintiff stating the nature of the case, and enforcing 
its merits by law and argument ; which is followed by his 
producing evidence in support thereof. This is followed 
by the advocate of the defendant giving his view of the 
case, and supporting it by evidence. Then follows the reply 
of the plaintiff^s advocate ; and then the summary of the 
case by the judge. 

They«ry then consider what verdict they sfhallgive, and 
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having agreed on it, it is given verbally by their foreman 
to the court. Judgment is then entered up upon the record. 

The Proc£DU£E in criminal cases is as follows : 

On a warrant or summons issued by a magistrate, an 
offender is arrested and brought before him to be examined; 
and should the evidence against the prisoner seem, in the 
opinion of the magistrate, to warrant a further inquiry, he is 
committed for trial ; bail for bis appearance being allowed 
to be taken at the discretion of a magistrate or judge. An 
indictmenty or written accusation, is then preferred against 
the prisoner, by the prosecutor, and laid before a grand 
jury for their consideration ; and should they think the 
evidence against the prisoner sufficient, they endorse the 
indictment as a true bill. 

On the day of trial, the prisoner is brought into court 
before the judge and jury and arraigned, or called to the 
bar of the court to answer to the charge in the indictment ; 
to which he pleads guilty or not guilty. The case being 
then opened by the counsel for the prosecution, and sup- 
ported by evidence, is replied to by the counsel for the 
prisoner, and supported by counter evidence. Then follow 
the reply of the counsel for the prosecution; the sum- 
mary of the case by the judge; the verdict of the jury; and 
the sentence pronounced by the court. When, however, no 
evidence is called on the part of the prisoner, the counsel 
for the prosecution is not entitled to a reply. 

Now, in order to remedy the present delay and expense 
occasioned by those forms of procedure, and in order that 
every person in the kingdom, whether poor or rich, should 
always have prompt, cheap, and substantial justice, the 
following arrangements and mode of procedure were pro- 
posed many years ago by the same eminent man who recom- 
mended the codification of the law, Jeremy Bentham, in 
whose views I generally concur. 

I 8 
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In the first place he proposed that so many local eauris 
of justice be established throughout the country, that no 
person should have more than twelve miles to go to his 
own court of justice. And, for the purpose of receiving 
appeals against any proceedings in these local courts, there 
should be one or more kiffA courts of appeal established in 
the metropolis. 

That to each of those local courts one judge should be 
appointed; who should be required to provide one or more 
deputies to attend such court, to act for him in case of 
any contingency. The judge to have a fixed salary, but 
no fees; and the deputies to have, as their reward, the 
chance of being appointed judges. 

That to each of the metropolitan appeal courts one 
judge should be appointed (after the first establishment) 
from among the number of those who have served as local 
judges ; the same to have a fixed salary, but no fees. 

That at the head of all the courts of justice in the king- 
dom B. justice minister should be placed, for the appointment 
of the judges, (subject to the approval of the sovereign) and 
for hearing and redressing all complaints against them. 

That to each court of justice a government advocate should 
be appointed, with his deputy ; for the purpose of officiating 
in all suits in which government, on behalf of the pubUc, 
is interested. And at the head of all the advocates in the 
kingdom a government advocate general should be ap- 
pointed. 

That in each court there should be a public functionary, 
called an eleemosynary advocate, with his deputy ; to give 
professional assistance to those plaintiffs or defendants, 
who, from bodily or mental weakness, might not be able 
to act for themselves. 

That the officers of each court should consist of a regis- 
trar, summoner, arrester, door-keeper, and jailor; with 
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power (as at present) to call in the aid of any number of 
persons to assist them if required. 

That the functionaries of every courts superior . and 
subordinate^ should be paid fixed salaries^ but no fees or 
other rewards^ on any account. 

That no judge, or other functionary (excepting the 
court registrar) should be allowed to remain in the same 
court longer than three years ; the circuiting system to be 
established, so that they may be sent in rotation to the 
other courts. 

That as the duties of advocates and judges are so 
dissimilar, no advocate should become competent to become 
judge. 

That all these courts of justice should hold daily 
sittings, and be competent to try all sorts of causes civil 
and criminal; with the exception of military, maritime, 
and ecclesiastical causes for the maintenance of discipline 
in chorch, army, and navy. 

The mode of paocedube he proposed was the 
following ; 

That in order for a suit to receive its commencement, 
it should be necessary (as in olden times) for the plaintiff 
or prosecuter, or as he caUs him the pursuer, to make his 
appearance in open court ; who should be responsible for 
his conduct in regard to the charge. 

That the judge, having obtained from the applicant the 
appropriate grounds of the case, should then fix a conve- 
nient time for the hearing of it in open court before a 
jury ; and should take proper securities for the attendance 
of the parties. 

That on the day of trial the plaintiff or prosecutor, with 
his witnesses should make their appearance in court. The 
case to be there stated orally by the parties, and the evi- 
dence to be elicited by questions from the judge and jury ; 
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the jury being empowered to inspect all documents and 
question the parties equally with the judge. The govern- 
ment, and elemosynary advocates, to exercise their respective 
functions as they may be required. 

That no oatA^ should be required on any judicial 
occasion ; but that every person should be held responsible 
for the aflSrmations he might make, and if detected in a 
falsehood should be convicted and punished at once ; as in 
cases of contempt of court. 

That a less number of jurymen than at present should 
be appointed; and for the purpose of avoiding falsehood, by 
reports of unanimity, they should decide by a majority.* 

That the judge should be empowered to impose a fine 
upon any person taking up the time of the court with 
quarrelsome or frivolous charges. 

That the registrar of the court should record all the 
evidence given in each case, the same to form a record to 
be sent to a higher court in case of appeal. 

That the decisions of the judges should never be 
regarded as precedents ; but that their suggestions for im- 
provements in the law might be embodied in the national 
code, if approved of by the legislature. 

Such is a brief outline of the proposal of Mr. Bentham 

* On this point I deem it necessary to state that I differ from 
Mr. Bentham. For while I think that a less number of jurymen 
than twelve may suffice in civil cases, as is adopted in the new 
County Courts, I think that the number of twelve should be retained 
in all criminal cases; and that an unanimous verdict should be 
necessary. The chief reason I can adduce being that our old jury 
system has often proved a protector of our liberties, and a shield to 
guard out-spoken patriots against corrupt and tyrannical power that 
has often sought their destruction. I prefer the occasional blunders 
of the less intelligent jury to the more intelligent judge, who has a 
better knowledge of law and evidence, simply because honesty is not 
always united. with intelligence. 
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for bringing home justice almost to every man's door^ 
" without money and without price/' For causing justice 
to be administered promptly and expeditiously; without 
the delay^ inconvenience^ and mental disquietude conse- 
quent on the present system. For the removal of much of 
the contention and litigation which wealth and pride en- 
gender. For preventing the arrogant rich from trampUng 
down the rights of the poor. For preventing purchased 
eloquence bom shielding crime and injustice. For the 
doing away with great numbers of the legal mischief, 
makers of society. And for converting the most of those 
advocates^ who are now professionally engaged in thwarting 
the ends of justice^ into local judges^ whose sole interest it 
should be to administer just laws with impartiality^ and 
to see that none escaped punishment who rightfully de^^ 
served it. 
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BlSPECnKG THE PUNISHMENT OF CRIMINALS. 

The law being a rale of conduct, for the security of 
society, the penalty for violating it is the pnnishmeni of the 
offender. 

It would seem that in this punishment there can be 
only three objects in view. The fint the death of the 
criminal, in order that he 9haU not offend again. The 
second his death, or other punishment, calculated to deter 
others. The third the infliction of such punishment as 
may lead to the reformation of the criminal, so that he 
may not offend again. 

The first of these objects, being vindictive and barbarous^ 
is now generally condemned among civilized nations ; the 
two others, therefore, are the ones to be considered. 

And first as regards death, the last irrevocable punish- 
ment man can inflict on his fellow man; is it effective for 
its object ? does it deter others ? 

That it does not is seen in the reckless conduct evinced 
by the most criminal and demoralized at the foot of the 
very scaffold; is manifest by the increase of crime that 
follows most public executions; is proved by the lament- 
able exteut of crimes constanUy perpetrated in this country, 
after the vast numbers who, &om time to time, have suf- 
fered death punishment. 

Seeing then that this mode of punishment fails to detfir 
persons from the commission of crime, it becomes a moral 
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duty for all men to investigate the cause ; and not allow 
our fellow-men to be vindictively sacrificed in order that 
they sbM not further offend ; for if the punishment fails 
to deter the criminally disposed, that can be the only 
remaining motive. 

Is it a fact, easy of proof, that the great majority of 
our highly criminal offenders are morally as much incapaci- 
tated from performing their moral duties, as idiots, and 
insane persons, are from performing theirs? 

Is it true that the organization of some gives them an 
instinctive and uncontrolable desire to fight, quarrel, and 
destroy ? while that of others gives them an instinctive 
pleasure in pilfering and stealing the property of others ? 
while their intellectual and moral deficiences render them 
blindly forgetful of their duties, and regardless and callous 
of consequences? 

If these are facts, which have been often tested, and 
not yet disproved, it becomes the duty of lawgivers to 
legislate for the morally incapacitated and morally insane, 
equally so with the idiotic and mentally insane. 

If it be true that the vicious dispositions and criminal 
propensities of the parent are impressed on the mental and 
physical organization of the child; and if society, regard- 
less of its duty, allow that child to be fostered in vice and 
ignorance, and daily schooled among criminal associates 
till all his vicious instincts become developed and rife for 
evil ; he is a subject for our pity, equally so with the poor 
helpless idiot, or the demented lunatic. 

How is such a being as this, this organized and 
schooled, likely to be influenced by a public execution ? 
Will not his instincts prompt him to take the same pleasure 
in it as in witnessing any other brutal exhibition ? The 
sight and the infliction of cruelty, in any form, are the in- 
citements which gratify his destructive propensities. These 
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aie rendered doably active, and consequently strengthened^ 
by seeing the qnivering fonn of suffering hnmanity sns* 
pended from a scaffold; and, so far from the sight being 
a lesson to deter him from crime, it gives him a fresh 
stimulus to prompt him to its commission. 

Fortunately for society the numbers of tie iigkly erimU 
nal elaai are exceedingly small, compared with the orderly 
and well-disposed portion of the population. And small 
also, compared with that class whose mental and moral 
powers are not suf&ciently developed to enable them to 
withstand temptation to evil, under the influence of pressing 
wants, stimulating drinks, and great external excitement. 
Forming what may be called the untraiHed or ill-trained 
classes ; beings whose education has been altogether neg* 
lected, who have never been brought up to any regular 
means of Uving, but to obtain it by begging, stealing, or 
jobbing as they could ; and who from these causes are 
constantly committing petty offences against persons and 
property ; forming the great bulk of our criminal j>opu* 
lation. 

The first question then for consideration is, what means 
can be adopted to best protect society against what may be 
called the highly criminal class? those who, from the 
heinousness of their offences, may justly be held to be 
morally insane ? those for whom the gallows has no terrors, 
and who are regarded as heroes in the eyes of their asso- 
ciates in proportion as they despise it ? 

Thus organized would it not be just to treat them as 
insane persons ? restraining them at the same time from 
the commission of further wrong. Not for a term of years 
merely, but until such time as they were considered so far 
cured as to be fit to be trusted in some penal colony; 
under such discipline as to give them hopes of a better future 
^n proportion as they deserved it. And we may be assured 
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that if any panishment is calculated to deter the criminally 
disposed^ that of being confined as moral lunatics for an 
undetermined period^ depending on their own conduct^ 
would be most likdy to do so. 

The next question is^ what punishment^ or what treat- 
ment should be adopted with the great bulk of our 
criminal population^ so as io lead to their reformation, and 
prevent them from offending against society again P 

As the greater portion of them would seem to be gra- 
dually matured by our ^present system ; commencing with 
the petty thefts of childhood^ punished by short terms of 
imprisoinnent, and graduaUy rendering them more expert 
and hardened by harsh treatment^ and closer contact with 
vice and crime; it would evidently be the wisest mode of 
reformation^ to direct our energies to this fountain head of 
the stream of pollution. 

If all children^ known to the police as thieves and men- 
dicants^ and allowed by ignorant and vicious parents to 
wander in the streets for a living, were taken and pkced in 
reformatory schools, to be taught to earn their living, and 
know their duties to society, and eventually taken out of the 
country, or away from all contact with their former associates, 
the source of crime would be thus cut off, and the stream 
be gradually diminished. And we may be assured that the 
sums now spent on them, and wasted by them, oscrimTuUs, 
would provide and educate, and make them useful members 
of the community. 

And if the great proportion of adult criminals were 
committed and disciplined with a view of reforming and 
making them useful to themselves and others, great numbers 
of them might be reclaimed; instead of being committed 
and recommitted, until they are ripened by ill treatment for 
transportation or the gallows. For however solitary con- 
finement, silent systems, and treadmills, often administered 
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by brutal callous-hearted gaolers^ may be adapted for 
breaking down the mind, injuring the healthy and crushing 
from the hearts of their victims every feeling but hy- 
pocrisy and revenge; they are in no way calculated to 
improve their character or to render them useful. 

But, if criminals were taught to perceive that prisons 
were moral hospitaU, in which those who offended against 
the laws of their country, were to be detained and disci- 
plined, until their improved character and conduct afforded 
reasonable hopes that they would bej^ter know and perform 
their duties in future; the very thoughts even of a prison 
would gradually awaken associations of duty to guard many 
from crime. 

The first step, however, towards the reformation of 
prisoners, is a better selection than at present of our prison 
functionaries; the generality of them being wanting in 
inteUigence and humanity, to be effective for good. A 
proper classification of prisoners is the next essential, and 
separate sleeping cells for each ; and not, as in some prisons, 
allow three or four to sleep in one cell, the first offenders 
and old criminals often together. 

As also a great number of criminals have never been 
taught to be useful, a necessary part of prison discipline 
should be to teach them some useful occupation ; and as 
one of the best incentives to industry, cause them to 
earn their own Hving at it. If their workshops were so 
divided as to allow a small number of them to work 
together, under an instructive teacher, and no other conver- 
sation allowed, but that of an instructive character, a 
stimulous would be afforded to exertion and improvement at 
the same time. 

After their day's work arrangements should also be made 
for their mental and moral instruction. Not by merely teach- 
ing them creeds, liturgies and catechisms, and controver- 
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sonal diflcourses on theology which they cannot comprehend; 
but bj teaching them the great practical essentials of 
religion — ^by causing th«n to understand the moral duties 
they are bound to practise^ in order to be useful to. them* 
selves and others ; and by giving them some notion of the 
world they inhabit^ and how to best enjoy their existence in 
it, without infringing on the rights of others. 

And if such reformation were set about with earnestness, 
and if their improvement and conduct were made the 
conditions of their release, and they were made to perceive 
that the great object of their retention was their improve- 
ment ; we should soon witness a diminution of the criminal 
class, for 

"The darkest night that shronds the sky, 
Of beauty hath a share ; 
The blackest heart hath signs to tell 
That God still lingers there." 

But to carry out the work of prison reformation, some 
means must be adopted for giving prisoners a fair chance of 
commencing a new life. For at present, on being released 
from prison, with damaged characters, few of them have 
little chance of obtaining bread, except by resorting to 
their former mode of life. 

If, therefore, in every county there was established a 
prUon /arm, with workshops attached, where prisoners 
might pass a probationary state, and have an opportunity of 
earning their bread: it would not only afford the means of 
testing their improvment, but might even be made to con- 
tribute towards the support of our criminal population. 
* Many objections I know, are often urged against the 
solicitude manifested for our criminal population, more 
than what is evinced for our hard-working honest labourers* 
This may to some extent be true. But seeing that the 
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indiufaioiiB, honesty caiefiil portioii of our popnlatiQn, are 
the very people who now, bj the exeic»e of fheir Tirtiies, 
support our crimiiial and pauper dasses; the more «rf these 
classes, that ean be reformed and redeemed from eTil, the 
more means of coadari will there be for onr labourers* 
For the capital that is now wasted upon those rinwgps 
would then go to augment the labourer's wages. 

But, what is far more important, the danger of social 
contamination will be lessened, the chances (tf social and 
political Reformation will be increased, and every man^s 
poBon and property be rendered more secure, by ever; 
single victim that can be reclaimed from evil. 
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RESPECTING TAXATION AND SUPPORT OP GOVERNMENT. 

By Taxation is meant a contribution levied on the 
people af a country for the support of their government. 
A contribution which every individual is morally bound to 
payi in proportion to his ability^ (without shift or evasion) 
for the protection and security he enjoys. And which 
government is equally called upon to levy with justice, and 
to apply with an economical regard /or the public welfare* 

In the levying of taxation, that mode should be preferred 
which will least abridge the necessary comforts of the 
people ; which will least interfere with the production and 
exchange of commodities ; which is least calculated to en- 
courage illicit traffic ; and which can be collected at the 
least possible cost. 

There may be said to be three general modes of raising 
tastes, or means for meeting the wants of government. 

The first being a tax levied upon persons according to 
their numbers or their age ; called a poll tax. Or on their 
possessions ; called a property tax. Or on their earnings 
or incomes ; called an income tax. All these classed under 
one general head, are called direct taxes ; because they are 
paid in a direct manner by the persons applied to. 

The second mode of taxation is that of levying a tax on 
manufactured articles or productions, imported from abroad; 
called custom duties. Or levied on certain manufactures leir 
commodities produced at home called excise duties. All 
these are classed under the head of indirect taxes ; be- 
cause the consumers of these articles indirectly pay them. 
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The tiird mode differs from the others as it taxes the 
sext generation for the support of the goYemment of the 
present. It is known as the fitndino system op taxation. 
Which means the raising of money by goYemment upon its 
promise^ as a security^ that the parties who conjointly lend 
it the amount of ready money it requires^ for war or other 
purposes^ shall be entitled to a much larger amount of 
funded, or imaginary stoei. That they shall receiYe annually 
so much per cent interest on such stock, and be allowed to 
sell or transfer it to others^ until such time as the goYem- 
ment chooses, or is enabled to repay it. But as difiEerent 
goYemments haYC continued to increase this debt by farther 
borrowing, instead of lessening it by repaying, it may be 
described as an inmioral and reprehensible mode of taxing 
future genesations to meet the extraYagant expenditure of 
the present. . 

Of these three general modes described that of bisect 
TAXATION would sccm to be most in accordance with right 
and justice. 

For if we had one uniform mode of raising a rcYenae 
by direct itaxea every indiYidoal would know exactly what 
he had to pay for the support of his gOYemment. But 
when one portion of it is raised directly, and another portion 
indirectly, the great majority of the people may be deluded 
into the paying of twice the amount of taxes which they 
ought, without knowing what they really do pay. 

If also the taxes were raised in a direct manner goYern- 
ment would not haYC it in its power to check the progress of 
knowledge and information among the people, in a specious 
underhanded way ; as it does when it imposes a duty on 
paper, newspapers and pamphlets. Nor would it venture, in 
a direct manner, to impose a tax upon persons asking for 
jv^tice ; as it does at present, in an indirect mode by its 
law stamps. It would also be ashamed to impose a direct 
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tax: ttpon persons asUng for employment, or offering to sell 
tAeir productions ; as it now does indirectly by its adver- 
tisement duties. 

Were taxation direct, people would also be more 
watchful of the extravagant expenditure of their rulers; 
and would urge on them^ to devise some means for reducing 
our national debt^ instead of foolishly permitting its in* 
crease for the maintenance of foreign despotism as they have 
SO often done. 

In individualizing subjects prope^ for direct taxation^, 
that of tAe land of the country would seem to stand pre- 
eminent. As in the first place the absolute right to the land 
of the country belongs to the people ; and was originally 
granted to the holders of land on the condition that they 
should meet most of the exigencies of the state. 

And although they have by many devices^ shifted this 
burthen from their own shoulders on to those of the people, 
they have not thereby established their right to perpetuate a 
manifest injustice. The land therefore> for these reasons 
should be more heavily taxed than any other property. 
And as its value is constantly increasing in proportion as 
the nation increases in wealth and population, this extra 
value should be altogether absorbed by taxation, instead of 
adding to the wealth of landowners, who do nothing 
whatever to increase such value.* 

Direct taxes imposed on objects of mere ostentation and 
luxury would seem to come next in order; such as those on 
armorial bearings, male servants, riding and carriage horses, 
dogs, carriages, &c. To which might be added houses be- 
yond a certain value; when they rather indicate opulence 
then convenience. 

* See J. S. Mill's Political Eoonomy on this subject. 
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Another proper subject for direct taxation, is tbat im- 
posed on the property of deceased persons ; such as the 
probate and legacy duties. And inasmuch as the inhoitars 
of property cannot claim it by virtue of any industry, skill, 
or merit of their own, beyond the mere desire of the testator, 
these taxes might very justly be graduated from the lowest 
to the highest amount; and not as at present to fall heaviest 
on the inheritors of small possessions. And in the event 
also of persons dying intestate, if they have no immediate 
relatives, their property should altogether become the 
property of the state. 

Next in order should come a tax on incomes, from what- 
ever source derived; excepting that a limited amount 
should be left untaxed, so as to prevent persons of small 
incomes from being deprived of any amount of the common 
necessaries of Ufe. Estimating the sum of fifty pounds 
per annum for this purpose, and taxing all above that at an 
equal per cenUtge, the tax would be taken from what other- 
wise might be spent in luxuries, rather than in necessanes. 
In the levying of this tax, however, a difference should be 
made between life incomes and fluctuating incomes ; as also 
between those derived from rent and interest, and those 
derived from salaries and business, otherwise it could not be 
said to be justly levied. 

Custom Duties operate prejudicially in many ways. 
In the first place they tend to check home production ; and 
that to the extent which they prevent foreign commodities 
from being imported. The foreign goods cannot, to any 
extent, be brought into the country without home manu- 
factures going out in exchange for them. And if (by tax- 
ation or otherwise) we prevent the one from coming in, we 
prevent the other from going out, and consequently from 
being produced. And whether we give gold, or manufeu:- 
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tured gbods^ for the imported commodities it operates pre* 
cisely the same ; for we must first export our goods before 
we can obtain the gold to give. 

Custom duties also prevent people from purchasing the 
commodities they want at the cheapest rate^ often forcing 
them to give a higher price for an inferior commodity 
produced at home^ than they would for a superior one 
from abroad. This not only prevents the foreigner from 
becoming their customer ; but by spending their own in* 
comes in dear articles^ instead of cheap ones^ they are less 
able to 9ave capital for the employment and remuneration 
of the labourer. 

These duties also serve to encourage smuggling^ and all 
the demoralizing influences^ the contentions^ vices and 
crimes consequent thereon. And with the view of pre- 
venting smugglings leads to a large annual expenditure for 
revenue ojBicers and preventive establishments. 

Excise Duties are equally objectionable; tending as 
they do to interfere with production in various ways. The 
manufacture having to be made and conducted according 
to the prescribed rules of the Excise^ renders improvement 
difficulty and makes the commodity so much the dearer to 
ihe consumer. These duties also lead to all kinds of adul* 
teration in the manufiacture of exciseable drinks^ create large 
monopolies therein, and lead to illicit distillation and smug- 
gling ; thus tending to injure the health, and demoralize the 
habits of the people. 

But of all the means adopted for raising money for the 
support of government, that of throwing the burdens of the 
present upon future generations is the most objectionable. 
Eor the first investment of the borrowed capital, being 
mostly expended in the munitions of war, may be said to 
be so much capital wasted, instead of being applied repro- 
duetively for the benefit of the country. In the next 

K 
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place^ the large amount annually taken for its interest] 
out of rent, profit and wages, prevents the increase of 
capital that would otherwise take place, and consequently 
the benefits that would flow from it. It forms also a 
national burthen, rendering it more difiScult to compete with 
less burthened countries; and has been mainly instru- 
mental in calling forth that gambling spirit, that has been 
the ruin of thousands. 
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DUTIES TO THE GREAT BfiOTHERHOOD 

OP MAN. 

RESPECTING OUR INTERCOURSE WITH FOREIGNERS, ETC. 

The principles of morality are general and universal, 
embracing the well-being of the great brotherhood of man; 
be they savage or civilized, bond or free ; whatever be their 
country, colour, creed, or opinions. 

If they be savages, miserably wretched in the midst of 
undeveloped means of happiness, their sunken condition 
should remind us of what our progenitors were ; and should 
lead us to deal kindly and justly with them, and to use all 
rightful means for gradually elevating them in the scale of 
hamanity. 

The country they are found in is their own, by the 
same moral right that our country is ours ; nor can it be 
justly taken from them except on their own terms. The 
first discoverers of a savage country may certainly have the 
first claim to treat with the inhabitants; but to take 
formal possession of it in the name of some foreign prince, 
and to dispossess them and destroy them as so many wild 
animals, is to be destitute of every moral principle — ^is to 
unite the disposition of tyrants with the nature of savages. 

Experience has shown also, that countries, inhabited by 
the most brutal and ferocious of our race, may be colonized 
and improved, and the natives rendered tractable and use- 
ful by just and kind treatment. Nay, that even the lowest 
in the scale of humanity may be redeemed from barbarism, 
as has been recently proved by the necessity that has called 

. K 2 
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for the employment of the poor natives of Anstraliay as 
shepherds and stock-keepers. 

Bat thirst for conquest and love of dominion^ have 
made us the responsible rulers of millions of human beings 
in almost every clime. Li what maimer have we dischaj^ed 
our moral obligations towards ihem ? We lay claim to a 
higher civilization^ and a more elevated religion. Have we 
been anxious to give proofs of the former, by our wise and 
just government, and to establish the truth of the latter by 
seeking to promcte peace and good will among th^n ? Or 
have we rather sought to set chieftain against chieftain, 
the better to extend our dominion, wasted in wars and de- 
vastations their means of individual and social improvement, 
and in lieu of justice, surrender them a prey to the reckless 
and the mercenary ? 

Has our superior knowledge taught us to view their 
extended and diversified territories as a portion of the 
general heritage of man; which native industry, wisely 
encouraged, might have developed, and which skill and en- 
terprize might have exchanged for man's general benefit all 
the world over ? Or have we rather regarded them as fruitftd 
fields for making the fortunes of aristocratical fledgelings 
in the shortest period, to the total disregard of the native 
owners, and in contempt of the general good, or general 
opinion of mankind? 

In defiance of every principle of justice, have our co- 
lonial possessions been converted into mock courts and 
miniature aristocracies, for the haughty offshoots of peers, 
placemen, and favourites, to play the game of rulers in, 
instead of fresh fields for the employment of superfluous 
labour and capital; places which the enterprising, the 
laborious, and thrifty portion of our population might have 
converted into home blessings, instead of home burthens. 
A people whose perseverance and energies in developing the 
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resources of their new countries^ justly give them the best 
daim to the making of their own laws, and the appUcation 
of their own revenues ; instead of being held in the leading 
strings of foreign officials, often despoiled of their posses- 
ions for foreign objects, and constantly embroiled in wars 
and contentions by the despotic and capricious will of aris- 
tocratic or military rulers. 

Nations, however wide asunder, are more or less de- 
pendant on one another for their means of comfort and 
happiness; nature having placed her diversified pro- 
ductions in various climes, as if to give a stimulus to 
man's commercial enterprize, and to bring ,the more en- 
lightened of his race into contact with his less enlightened 
brethren. 

Seeing then that man is thus dependant upon man in 
various countries, for his increased comforts and means of 
information, does it not clearly indicate that the whole 
human familv have, morally, but one great interest ?— that of 
promoting e^ch otWs weibeing. 

Instead of which we see nations, whose prosperity and 
means of happiness depend on their interchange of com- 
modities, regarding each other with envy and suspicion, and 
mutually wasting that capital, in warlike demonstrations, 
which would otherwise afford increased employment and 
greater means of happiness to the people of their respective 
countries. 

We see others boasting freedom, yet desirous of ex- 
tending slavery : possessinsc a country extensive, fair and 
fertile, yet ambitiously anxiouB to increase their territory 
and extend their dominion ; forgetting that power is 
weakened by dif^ion, and that the expense of developing 
and defending new acquisitions may impoverish rather than 
enrich them; the real riches and prosperity of a country 
not being in its extent, but in the number of its industrious, 
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free, and frugal citizens ; and in its trade, commerce, and 
peaceful intercourse with the countries of the world. 

With the internal arrangements of a countrj, with its 
form of government, change of dynasty, trade, commerce, 
laws, or customs, however despotic, barbarous, or selfish, no 
other nation has amoral right to interfere; these being sub- 
jects that the people themselves are the best judges of, and 
who alone possess the right of changing or altering them ac- 
cording to their inclinations. All interference therefore with 
the right of a people in upholding or in changing their 
form of government, or in supporting or deposing their 
rulers, is a despotic infringement of the poHtical rights of 
nations, and as such should be resented by every indepen- 
dant country. 

Free countries, enjoying the blessing of liberty, may 
naturally wish to see their despotically-ruled and trodden- 
down brethren participating in the blessing. But despotic 
countries are seldom made free by foreign interference; 
that must depend on the knowledge, disposition, and fitness 
of their people; and therefore on themselves, and their 
own progress, must depend their own emancipation. A 
country fit for freedom will in its own good time secure it ; 
a people ignorant, superstitious, and content with des- 
potism, could not be redeemed were the world in arms 
united in their favour. 

.The rulers of despotic countries, on the other hand, may^ 
very naturally, be jealous of the freedom of their neighbours, 
and may be justified in using all just means, within their 
own territories, for maintaining their despotic sway. But 
whenever they, by threats, or an exhibition of force, seek 
to exercise despotic authority over any other country they 
commit a breach of the law of nations, which every country 
which values its independence is bound to resent. 

But although no country has a right to interfere with 
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the govemment of another^ it is no infringement of the 
laws of national morality to condemn the tyranny and 
injustice practised in any country. For whenever prince or 
people outrage the laws of humanity, and set all moral 
principles at defiance, they are as much amenable to the 
censure of the rest of mankind, as the meanest individual 
who offends against the moral laws of his country. Mora- 
lity knows no distinction between nations, rulers, and 
people ; the offences of each are alike censurable as they 
mar the happiness of some portion of the human race. 
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DUTIES TO THE GBEAT BBOTHEBHOOD 

OF MAN. 

EESPBCTING THE EVILS OP WAR, 

War in principle is vengeance in practice — a frenzy 
among nations excited by fear or hate — a demon seated 
on the throne of reason intoxicated with blood — a social 
volcano rolling backwards the tide of progress. 

The time of war may be said to be a time when men's 
nobler feelings are overwhelmed by passion; and when 
destruction, without remorse, is the highest aim of their 
ambition. 

To fit the warrior for his work you must evidently 
denude him of all moral attributes; and make him in 
disposition a savage. To incite him to action you must 
reverse the moral law — ^}^ou must call his murderous deeds 
glorious ! — ^his work of destruction, victories ! — and his 
reckless madness, heroism ! 

To gain him imitators you must extol his bloodthirsty 
prowess ! — must offer up solemn thanks for his victories ! 
— must write books in his praises ! — and erect statues to 
his memory; for by such incentives the ranks of war are 
constantly supplied with fresh victims. 

But pull from war the specious mask of hypocrisy with 
which rulers and priests have ever sought to disguise its 
ghastly features ; and strip it of all its glaring pomp and 
tinseled adornments, is it other than national evil, crime 
and wrong? One of the most savage modes that could 
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possibly be devised for settling the disputes of '' civilized 
and christian countries/' 

Evidently the true inierests of the industrious miliums, 
in every country, is in the cultivation of their lands^ the 
the feeding of their flocks and herds^ the raising of ma- 
terials and converting them into useful fabrics^ the recipro- 
cal exchange of their superflous commodities^ and the 
interchange of new truths^ kind feelings, and benevolent 
actions ; all of which are, more or less, retarded by war. 

The prosperity of nations, the employment and comfort 
of their people, their internal improvements and commer- 
cial advantages, are all mainly dependent on the extent of 
their capital; a large portion of which is irretrievably 
wasted and destroyed by war. 

The intellectual and moral improvement of nations 
is best promoted by increasing their social means of hap- 
piness — by encouraging the freest circulation of know- 
ledge among them — ^by teaching them their social and 
poUtical duties — by the inculcation of kind and brotherly 
feelings — and by their peaceful intercourse with the nations 
of the world ; all of which are marred by war, and the 
evils and discord it engenders. 

These being the true interests of the people, who, then, 
are the chief originators, the promoters, and encouragers 
of war ? 

Axe the industrious millions ambitious of foreign con- 
quests, and anxious to rule over more extended dominions ? 
Are they jealous of their powers, titles, and prerogatives, 
and quick in resenting any imaginary infringement thereon ? 
Have they any royal alliances to uphold, or family com- 
pacts to support by war? Have they any fears or ap- 
prehensions of reform, and seek by war to divert atten- 
tion from it? Do they hope to strengthen their party, 
and to receive increased patronage from war ? Have they 
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dons aKd dependants in army and navy who are siive to be 
promoted by war ? — persons who are ardently anxious to 
win glory and increased salary at the same time ! Then^ if 
they have not^ it must be others than the industriooft 
millions who are the prime instigators of quarrels between 
nations. Men who prefer fighting by proxy ; who excel in 
planning battles on paper^ and who are eloquent boasters 
of our national prowess at a respectful distance from all 
danger. 

Not that the people are so far mindful of their best 
interests^ as not to be easily led into foreign quarrels ; for 
unhappily their fighting propensities^ are more generally 
cultivated than their intellectual and moral powers. And 
when the war spirit is once kindled^ and the press and 
pulpit unite in blowing it into a fiame> the people are seldom 
wise enough to stop to ask the wherefore, or to calculate^cm 
consequences ; for if they did their rulers would be slow to 
quarrel, and battles between nations be seldom fought. 

Happily, however, the reflecting portion of society are 
beginning to discover that soldiers are more to be feared as 
tools of oppression, and instruments of despotism, than re* 
garded as national protectors or guardians of liberty. They 
are beginning to reflect, that of all the wars that have taken 
place in Europe, during the last fifty years, most of them 
have been excited for the purpose of checking the progress 
of knowledge and freedom, rather than for advancing them. 
They are beginning to perceive, that as the industrious 
portion of mankind in all countries are interested in peace, 
it is high time for them to enquire whether the expensive 
armaments they now support, in mutual distrust of one 
another, may not for the most part be dispensed with; and' 
some more rational means than war be adopted for settling 
the disputes that may arise between them. 

They are beginning to ask whether the nations of: 
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Europe and America, who profess, for the most part, to be' 
ruled and governed by the principles of Christianity and 
morality, are not sufficiently advanced in civilization, so as 
to agree to the establishment of a court of judicature for 
nations; to the forming of a just and concise code of 
intemational law; and the adopting of some united mode 
of procedure for the peaceful settlement of their quarrels. 

And surely those rulers who have established laws for 
the guidance of the conduct of their subjects, so as to 
prevent the evils that would arise from individuals taking 
upon themselves to redress their own wrongs, cannot fail to 
see the reasonableness of a general code for the regulation 
of their own conduct, and some rational tribunal for the 
settlement of their differences, rather than the old savage 
mode of redressing their own grievances their own way, ac- 
cordingly as selfishness, pride, or ambition might prompt 
them. 

But against this reasonable proposal it has been urged, 
that if such a mode of arbitrating national differences were 
established, when, if any nation felt itself aggrieved, and 
refused to abide by the general decision, then war would 
be the result. This is supposing tliat nations are so far 
destitute of moral principle as to refuse to abide by the 
decisions of a court of justice, founded on laws to which they 
had been a party. The facts and evidence of such decisions 
having the greatest publicity given to them, would cause 
the people in different countries to form their notions of 
the matter in dispute ; and thus their opinions and ju^t 
interests, would be brought to bear upon their rulers in all 
cases. 

But even supposing that the representatives of the 
nations of the world, could not peacefully devise some 
mode of enforcing their decision, and that war must be the 
alternative. Even then we may rest assured that the public 
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opinion and power of nations would cause wars to be few^ 
and but of short endurance. 

It is not to be supposed that such a court of judicature 
would be formed of kings and princes, to be judges in their 
own case ; but of persons chosen bj some mode of national 
representation. But, if it were composed of persons des- 
potically chosen, or even of the rulers themselves ; give but 
publicity to their proceedings, and let the opinions and 
interests of the milUons, in all countries, be brought for the 
first time in the world's history to bear upon questions of 
war and peace, instead of the covert intrigues of ministers 
and courtiers, and the pride and ambition of princes, and w^e 
may rest assured that the peace of the world would be but 
seldom broken. 



THE END. 
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A PEW weeks since we gave some reasons why we consider that non- 
professional persons ought to be made, in some measure, acquainted 
with the structure and functions of their own organization, and 
Mr. Lovett's work is by far the best of any which we have ever seen 
professing to convey this knowledge. The clearness of the diction, 
and the sanitary lessons inculcated, adapt the book to be understood 
and read with advantage by all individuals of ordinary capacity and 
acquirements. The coloured plates with which Mr. Lovett's work 
is illustrated are faithful representations, and well executed, and, as 
we have already said, this volume leaves other popular treatises on 
human . anatomy and physiology far in the shade. — The Lancet, 

Nothing can be more important to social progress — ^more useful to 
ndividual happiness and elevation — ^than the knowledge, by the young 
generally, of their own complex nature, and such knowledge cannot 
better begin, either for wonderful interest to the learner, or solidity 
of the groundwork for future education, then with the elements of the 
sciences of anatomy and physiology. We rejoice that Mr. Lovett's 
efforts to impart such instruction to children, have led l^m to the 
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pablication of the excellent volume before us. We can speak of the 
lessons with confidence, as containing a very complete and accurate 
outline of these sciences, — conveying much information in a small 
compass— well adapted for the purposes of education, and also to 
the reader who desires a general acquaintance with the important 
branches of knowledge treated of. The coloured plates are beauti- 
fully executed, and everything that could be desired. — NoMcon/ormiat, 

A work supplying toagreatextenta want that must have frequently 
obtruded itself upon every public and private teacher of the rising 
generation. The attempt is praiseworthy, and the execution corres- 
pondent with the object in view. Mr. Lovett has done, what we 
doubt if any professional man could so well do, simplified and 
condensed a Urge amount of anatomical and physiological informa- 
tion in a style which can be comprehended and appreciated by those 
who have not received even the rudiments of a surgical education. 
Mr. Lovett has therefore done good service in this elementary book, 
in clearing the way both for non-professional teachers and learners 
of the anatomy and physiology of our species. — Morning Adveriiier. 

We are glad to meet Mr. Lovett once more in print. Of his 
skill as a teacher of physiology to the young we were well aware, 
and we are glad that he now seeks to extend his labours over a 
larger class than any he has hitherto taught. Of the importance of the 
study of our own frame we need not dwell. Like ourselves Mr. 
Lovett thinks the subject of the highest importance, and he accord- 
ingly teaches it. He has two other advantages in the work, he 
understands it, and he can give forth his knowledge in plain 
familiar terms. This is a book that should have a wide circulation 
in schools and private families. To many of our readers the additional 
Lessons, as Mr. Lovett calls them, on Diet, Litoxicating Drinks, 
Tobacco, and Disease, will be the most valuable part of the work. — 
Standard of Freedom, 

Mr. Lovett has undertaken the useful task of providing an 
elementary treatise on this subject fitted for study in schools, and he 
makes a practical application of the facts which he teaches, as to the 
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functious of the human frame, to Diet, Intoxicating Drinks, Tobacco, 
and Disease. We should like to see this volume taught in every 
school and read in every house. The next generation would be 
vastly wiser, healthier, happier, and better for it. — The Critic, 

This is certainly one of the most concise and admirable elementary 
books on the subject we have ever seen. The whole is reduced to 
the capacity of a schoolboy, and the diagrams illustrating the subject, 
the tables containing the names, and embodying the purposes of 
the various parts of the human frame from the skeleton to the 
perfect man — ^all these are so perfect, so well executed, and so 
devoid of all unnecessary technicalities, as to give it at once a claim 
to public attention as a book eminently fitted for families or public 
schools. — Weekly Dispatch, 

Why should not children be allowed the opportunity of knowing 
something about their own framework, and the mechanism of their 
own movements ? To afford them this opportunity is the aim of the 
little work by William Lovett. The information is conveyed in 
brief and clear sentences, explanations being appended of all the 
technical terms that necessarily enter into the propositions. A 
series of questions at the conclusion of each lesson require for their 
answers a summary of the facts previously explained. The subject 
is illustrated by ten well selected and well executed coloured plates. 
•^Literary Gazette, 

Mr. Lovett has arranged his information in the form of two 
series of lessons, a simple and a more advanced set, the progressive 
chaificter and clear untechnical language of which show the skill of 
the practised and successful educator ; whilst the extreme correctness 
of the anatomical and physiological descriptions are creditable in the 
highest degree to the author for his care in the compilation of his 
materials. In the coloured plates of his work he has been fortunate 
in securing the aid of Mr. Tuson, the Anatomical Draughtsman of 
University College. The scientific correctness, the dear arrangement, 
and pictorial beauty of the work, render it worthy of a place on the 
book-shelves of every school library. — Eliza Cook^s Journal, 
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We think that Wm. Lorett^ useful and honourable as he has 
been in his public life, never more worthily performed his part in 
the world than when educating and instructing children. The book 
now before us is the result of the experience of Mr. Lovett, and a 
useful, valuable, and admirable book it is. It is beautifully illus- 
trated with coloured plates, which shows the anatomical construction 
of the human system. — The Public Good. 

Mr. Lovett's object has not been to provide a reading book so 
much as a work to show the teacher how to communicate the 
greatest amount of practical knowledge. We should be glad if the 
present state of education allowed us to recommend, as a mercantile 
speculation, the publication of a set of the drawings enlarged. — 
Westminster Eeview, 
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